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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Weeds—Continued. 

Mil.  Editor  : — We  are  about  to  reverse  Na¬ 
ture’s  rotation  by  following  “Weeds”  with 
Broomsedg-e,  for  we  are  not  willing  to  give  up 
our  position  without  more  convincing  argu¬ 
ments  than  any  yet  advanced. 

You  make  allusion  to  Mr.  Ruffin’s  remark 
that  ‘‘the  pea  was  the  clover  of  the  South.” — 
Use  it  as  the  North  does  clover,  and  it  may  par¬ 
tially  answer  the  purpose.  Prepare  your  land 
by  plowing  and  harrowing,  grow  peas,  sow 
plaster  freely  upon  them,  and  turn  them  under 
without  pasturing,  and  they  niay  open  the  way 
for  improving  land,  but  they  never  can  fill  the 
place  of  clover,  which  protects  th  soil  during 
winter  and  summer,  from  sun  and  r  iin. 

But  to  weeds.  You  ‘‘regard  \v<.  Is  as  great 


exhausters,  “because  they  are  fibrous  rooted 
and  feed  tlipoili  the  surface  soil.”  Where  do  the 
weeds  get  their  support  from — the  air  and  the 
earth.  Well,  if  they  die  and  return  to  the 
earth  what  they  received  from  it,  can  they  ex¬ 
haust  it  more  than  the  pea? 

You  say  ‘‘the  nourishing  qualities  of  the  pea 
to  aflimals,  is  a  proof  that  it  contains  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  land.”  We  should  rather  say  that  - 
it  wfis  a  proof  that  it  took  it  from  the  land,  for 
it  could  only  gel  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere.  By  a  judicious  use  of 
the  pea,  you  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
your  soil,  and  by  using  it  to  store  up  carbon  and 
nitrogen  received  from  the  atmosphere  and 
rains,  and  the  lime,  potass,  soda,  &c.,  drawn  up 
from  the  soil  as  available  food  for  other  plants 
to  follow  ;  but  then  you  are  at  the  end  of  your 
row,  for  you  have  added  no  fertilizing  materi¬ 
als  not  available  to  other  plants. 

By  fertilization  we  mean  restoring  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  plants  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  soil  by  repeated  croppings.  By  ameliora¬ 
tion  me  mean  any  process  of  rest,  or  rotation, 
or  green  crops,  by  which  the  ifeod  of  plants,  now 
in  the  soil,  rtiay  be  husbanded  for  future  use,  or 
made  more  available.  But  We  set  out  to  discuss 
weeds,  not  peas  and  rotations. 

Now,  my  dear  sir.  We  would  like  to  know 
where  you  get  the  idea,  that  “weeds  are  fibrous 
rooted’’ — have  you  pulled  ii'p  many  for  experi¬ 
ment  sake,  and  even  admftlin^  they  are  fibrous 
rooted  and  gross  feeders,  why  object  to  them  if 
they  return  it  to  the  soil. 

Your  zeal  has  got  the  better  of  your  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  mad  tilt  you  have  made  against  Na¬ 
ture  as  a  fertilizer.  “Natfire,  if  left  to  herself, 
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Produces  her  own  progeny  in  swarms  anclmill- 
ionS“-more  than  she  can  yield  milk  from  her 
bosom  to  support.”  Hear  the  old  man,  eloquent ! 

Well,  then,  let  her  alone — let  them  die  and 
rof,  to  enrich  the  earth  whence  they  sprang — 
that  is  their  province — Nature  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  support,  but  for  this.  No,  ru}' 
dear  sir,  tillage  is  an  unnatural  operation — it  is 
vvarrini;  acainst  Nature  all  the  time,  not  to  feed 
Nature,  but  to  supply  the  artificial  wants  of 
man.  Thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread  bj  the  sweat 
of  the  brow,  was  the  stern  mandate  sent  forth 
in  the  beginning — it  has  never  been  I’evoked. 
Then  go  to  work  when  your  land  becomes  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  coat  of  weeds  -  make  the 
best  of  it,  turn  them  under  in  the  green  state, 
for  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  talk  about  “green  veg¬ 
etable  matter  being  evanescent  as  a  shower  of 
rain.” 

You  point  to  “our  worn  out,  turned  out  old' 
fields  and  gulied  territory,  as  a  proof  of  your 
tiieory.  The  fields  never  would  have  been 
worn  out  or  gullied,  if  you  had  allowed  weeds 
and  broomsedge  to  retain  possession.  If  ou 
have  pitched  the  carcass  over  the  fence  without 
even  flesh  enough  upon  it  to  support  the  life  of 
anything.  Come,  my  good  sir,  stick  to  your 
text,  gi'V’e  us  the  proof  that  weeds  exhaust  land 
more  than  any  other  crop  grown  upon  it,  and 
give  us  one  sensible  reason  why,  if  a  weed  is 
an  exhauster — ergo  rich  in  the  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  of  phmts — why  it  is  not  as  much  t  n  im¬ 
prover  when  returned  to  the  soil  hy  artificial 
means,  as  the  pea  or  anything  else  ? 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deal  in  rhetorical 
flo.uFi&bes,  but  want  to  come  down  to  matters 
of  fact.  ‘‘The  very  fact  that  Cliina  supports 
half  (one-fourth  would  have  been  nearer,),  of 
the  globe,  is  a  proof  of  the  perfection  they 
have  arrived  at  in  the  culture  of  the  earths 

Well,  this  is  a  smasher— sapper fs on  rice, 
rats,  lizards,  frogs,  everything,  at  3  cents  per 
day  for  labor — support  indeed,  and  when  the 
population  increases  too  fast,  orders  are  issued 
to  drown  the  babies-  Glorious  country,  that! 
Where  human  beings  are  worth  so  little  that 
they  do  all  the  drudgery  of  horses  and  mules, 
and  where  the  implements  they  work  with  are 
about  such  as  Cain  worked  with  when  he  went 
to  farming  in  the  land  of  Nod.  The  population 
of  Africa  amounts  to  about  62.000,000  equaling 
a  population  of  5  to  each  square  mile.  The 
population  of  Judia  about  157,000,000,  or  28  to 
the  square  mile. 

‘‘The  very  fact,  that  the  agriculture’’  of  these 
two  countries,  ciubraciog  the  most  lertilc  soil 


in  the  world,  “supports  more  Jh.an  200,000,00 
of  people,  one-fourth  the  people  of  the  world,” 
is  a  proof  of  the  perfection  they  have  arrii^ecl 
at  in  the  culture  of  the  earth.”  The  argument 
is  just  as  good  in  one  case  as  the  other. 

England,  the  lamled  aristocracy  of  England 
caji  very  well  aflord  to  subsoil,  underLlraiijs, 
gnanorze  and  quadruple  their  crops — they  haver 
the  best  markets  in  the  world — a  teemiug  poji?- 
ulalioB  at  home — they  ovvB  the  soil,  it  cannot 
he  taken  from  them,  and  they  own  the  lal)or- 
ers  too,  without  the  expense  of  Doctor’s  bills, 
old  age  and  decrepitude  staring  them  the- 
face.  They  have  only  to  threaten  to  disnuBS- 
their  tenantry  (slaves)  to  bring  them  to  terms. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  go  into  rhapsodies 
over  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  a  gre.at  country 
i  for  gentry,  hut  where  out  of  4,908,698  children 
j  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of  .3 
and  15,  not  more  tfiau  600,G0£^  remain  at  school 
till  they  are  nine  years  old,  while  2,861,862 
never  attend  school,  and  where  there  are  800 
school  masters  and  mistresses  v'sbo  cannot  write 
their  own  names  to  their  returns.  We  ratlicr 
think  these  statistics  tell  against  her  claim  to 

j  be  set  up  as  a  beacon  light. 

1 

The  paragraph  extracted  from  an  English 
work, proves  nothing  against  our  position.  No 
man  would  he  ninny  enough  to  advocate  the 
culture  of  weeds.  It  requires  no  Solomon  to 
tell  that  “when  land  is  toul,  jiroducing  weedsv 
it  is  inifvo-ssible  artificud  plants,  such  as  corn, 
(wheat)  or  grass  can  thrive.’’’ 

If  you  wish  to  produce  a  large  return  of  any 
artificial  crop,  you  must  kill  and  keep  down  ali 
weeds  and  grasses — even  jmur  pea  and  clover, 
bat  when  the  land  is  at  rest — when  the  crop  of 
coni,  cotton  or  wheal  has  been  harvested,  wo 
would  prefer, to  see  the  soil  taken  by  weeds  and 
grasses,  to  leaching  and  washing  away,  ns  well 
as  being  scorched  by  the  sun.  Did  you  ever  kno\Y 
a  field  exhausted  by  being  turiisd  oul  lo.  weeds: 
under  fence?  If  you  can  show  ns  a  better  and 
cheaper  substitute,  we  will  be  glad  to  embrace 
it,  but  we  are  determined  to  hold  you  to  the 
text,  “weeds  are  exhausters,  and  throw  tfie 
“onus  protand-i”  upon  your  shoulders. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  we  are  getting  alarmed  at 
your  zeal,  you  “declare  eternal  hostility  to 
weeds,  and  shall  keep  up  the  warfare  until  they 
ra'e  exterminated  from  our  lauds.” 

Is  your  life  insured?  Are  you  a  young  en¬ 
thusiast  just  setting  out  with  jmur  lance  couch¬ 
ed  ?  Why,  bless  me,  my  dear  fellow,  you  will 
have  all  the  Ornithologists  and  Entomologist 
upon  you — what  will  hccomc  of  the  birds  ?  You 
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must  kill  them  All  off,  for  they  are  the  great  seed 
sowers  of  the  Weed  fartiily.  'VVluit  will  you 
do  with  the  hugs,  aiul  wormS)  and  the  moles, 
atid  mice  ?  Bless  me,  what  ajar  will  take  place 
■when  you  take  out  these  connecting  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  creation.  But  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  tiresome,  and  the  mercury  isyO°,  for  fear  of 
running  to  seed,  >ve  close  with  the  best  wishes 
©f  the  season. 

Broomsedge. 

Big  Branch,  Avgust,  1857. 

rFor  the  fFarmor  and  f’lantfti.  ^ 

'A  DtioBoOkaFarniCFSio 

! 

^R.  EwTofi i  am  sorry  to  tliiiik  that  there  j 
ate  some  planters  who  are  disposed  to  run 
down  or  blame  other  planters  for  being  what 
they  term  book-farmers,  and  at  the  same  time 
th-ey  cannot  give  the  first  good  reason  for  dep- 
ricating  it.  It  is  very  time  that  there  area 
great  many  good  planters  among  us  who,  I 
don’t  suppoee,  ever  look  into  an  agricultural 
work  from  one  year’s  end  to  another;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  very  successful  plan¬ 
ters,  and  succeed  every  year  in  making  fine 
crops  when  we  have  any  sort  of  a  favorable 
season,  and  they  will  tell  you  or  me  that  they 
do  not  care  about  book  knowledge  to  farm  with. 
But  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and 
now  and  then  one  of  those  anti  hook-rnen  will 
venture  to  make  an  experiment  in  hook  farm¬ 
ing,  and  if  they  happen  not  to  succeed,  they 
condemn  it  more  than  ever — and  why  is  it  that 
they  do  not  succeed  ?  It  is  because  they  do  not 
understand  how  to  make  the  experiment;  or 
in  other  w’ords,  they  do  not  understand  the  ex¬ 
periment,  cither  in  practice  or  theory,  and 
that  is  the  cause  why  they  do  not  succeed  in  an 
experiment  that  they  may  have  heard  of  being 
recommended  in  some  agiicultAjral  work.  Who 
is  it  that  will  not  admit  where  experience  and 
theory  are  combined,  they  will  not  succeed  when 
applied  by  any  person  ?  Where  is  the  planter 
that  will  stand  up  and  say  that  if  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  far¬ 
mer  and  planter  in  South  Caroliaa,  that  can 
read,  that  we  woiild  not  succeed  much  better 
than  we  do  ?. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr,  Editor,  that  it  would 
afford  me  a  great  deal  of  pleaMire  if  I  could 
SCO  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  or  some  other 
good  agricultural  work,  in  the  bands  of  every 
farmer  or  planter  in  South  (  arolina.  and  I 
feel  satisfied  that  if  it  was  the  i-.-jic,  you  never 
would  come  up  lacking  for  com  mnications  for 
the  Funner  and  Planter,  and  I  .  01  very  serry  to 


thiflk  'that  more  of  your  subscribers  do  not  write 
ofener  than  they  do.  I  know  a  great  many 
6f  yoiir  sh^sc'rtheVs,  ktid'l’kriow  that  they  are 
tnen  that’ are  not  ofily  p'ractical  planlerisi  but 
they  ak^'e  mci)  that'  Atb  capable  of  writing  on 
any  subject,  and  that  their  pieces,  particularly 
on  agriculture,  wOuld  he  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  by  your  subscribers. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  can  do  as  you  please  with 
this  communication,  and  I  am 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  Ba. 

August  20fk,  1857. 

- mm  - 

Flar  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

/The  JPcice  otf  Ct»tto<u 

Mr.  E  DITOR  r-frhe  suggestion  of  a  corres-”^ 
pondent, /published,  I  believe,  in  the  last ‘June  f 
No.  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  relative  to  fhe 
organization  of  an  Agriculturar 'Society,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Southern  members  of  Congress, 
whose  duty  shall  be  te  report,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  prospects  of  tho 
cotton  crop,  »fcc.,  -&c. — together  with  the  aug- 
gestione  of  your  correspondent,  Broomsedge, 
contai<ned  in  the  September  No.,  relative  to  the 
planters  reporting  the  area,  condition,  stands* 
&c.,  of  the  crop.  Yet  all  this  will  avail  us 
nothing,  so  long  ns  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
banks,  through  our  Commission  Merchants,  fox 
money,  the  banks  are  really  our  worst  enemies. 
When  the  planter  goes  into  the  market  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  articles  necessary  for  his  family,  he 
finds  them  in  the  possession  of  the  merchant, 
with  a. fixed  price  on  each  article;  he  carries 
with  him  a  load  of  cotton,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  expects  to  pay  for  hia  necessaries  ; 
but  has  he  a  fixed  price  ou'  his  cotton.  Oh  !  no, 
the  merchant  has  to  fix  both  prices,  on  the  arti¬ 
cles  sold  and  on  the  eo'llon  bought.  Why  is 
this  so  7  because  the  planters  have  no  concer¬ 
ted  action,  and  because  they  arc  dependent 
on  the  merchants  through  tke  batiks^ Now  we 
will  venture  to  offer  our  advice  to'th*  cotton 
planters,  and  that  in  borrowed  language,  be. 
cause  it  so  well  expresses  our  idea : 

“iVcper  draw  a  draft  upon  the  cotton  which  yxnt 
eon$ig7t  to  your  Commission  Merchant!  Fix  a 
value  upon  it  yourselves,  and  refuse  to  take 
less  for  it  than  you  think  it  worth,  unless  you 
are  necessitated  to  sell,  and  then  sell  before  it 
be  known  that  you  are  compelled  to  se  11.  The 
chief  rule  of  the  buyers  of  cotton  is,  I  believe, 
in  fixing  the  price,  not  founded  upon  tho  Euro¬ 
pean  demand,  but  upon  the  demand  of  the  plan¬ 
ters  upon  their  merchants  through  the  ba.aks 
and  by  that  means  the  buyers  arc  constantly 
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kept  nilvised  of  the  necessities  of  the  planters 
as  individua'.  ua  ~  r  community,  and  they 

reduce  the  prir.e  of  the  article  accu>\ii^  '  ' 
urgency  of  '.vants  ot  the  planters,  j  I  think 
it  would  be  advib.thle,  at  least  a  safe  earpmmeai, 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  the  largest  plan¬ 
ters  to  establish  an  agency  in  some  Euro¬ 
pean  market,  and  charter  a  vessel  annually  to 
take  out  their  crops.  The  agent  should  be  a 
practical  planter,  and  also  an  American  citizen. 
His  agency  should  cease  at  the  farthest,  in  five 
years,  lest  he  become  coniaminated  and  com- 
inenco  speculation  on  his  own  hook,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  our  Commission  Merchants, 
who  both  buy  for  the  consumer  and  sell  for  the 
“producer,  yet  n  ilieir  integrity,  although 

no  doubt  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  the  con¬ 
scientious,  who,  perhaps,  find  it  a  stumbling 
block  in  their  religious  pathway.” 

Plough  Stock. 

Remarks  on  the  Above. — Although  Gommission 
Merchants  may,  and  doubtless  sometimes  do,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  consigning  planter  in 
selling  his  cotton  for  Iccs  than  the  market  price  of  the 
article,  yet  generally  the  European  price — not  the  actu¬ 
al  quantity  made — must,  in  a  great  degree,  regulate  Uio 
price  in  ourmarkets.  And  who,  we  would  ask,  is  most 
instrumental  in  fixing  the  European  price?  Recollect 
the  price  will  he  regulated  by  the  known  or  supposed 
(uypolh^cated)  supply.  Now  who  first  reports  the  prob¬ 
able  supply?  Is  i?  the  hired  ageu's  of  the  Euro 
pean  manufaetuies,  or  is  it  a  portion  of  the  cort- 
ductors  of  our  own  press  7  who  are  eventually  cry¬ 
ing  oat,  “The  first  boll,  the  first  bale,  large,  over- 
tcelming,  unheard  of  cotton  crop,”  with  no  bad  inten¬ 
tion,  we  verily  believe,  but  only  to  give  their  readers 
good  news,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  very 
worst  news  for  the  planter  that  they  could  give  ;  for 
they  may  be  assured  that  all  such  reports  are  carefully 
picked  up  and  treasured  away  for  future  use.  And 
what  are  their  effects  when  combined  and  published 
in  a  flaming  circular  from  some  celebrated  house  in 
Liverpool  or  New’York?  Have  we  not  aheady  seen 
such  reports  eslimatiug,  without  any  sort  of  doubt, 
the  next  crop  at  from  three  to  four  millions  of  bales  ? 
Whathonest,  well-informed  planter  believestliem  to  be 
true?  but  true  or  not,  they,  based  on  just  such  reports 
of  crops  as  we  see  but  too  frequently  published  in  the 
papers  of  the  South — will  fix,  the  opening  priee  of  our 
incoming  crop  far  below  lokat  the  next  year's  demand 
would  entitle  us  to.  And  hence,  thousands  of  our 
planters  will  be  scared  into  an  early  sale  of  their  crops 
at  a  price  greatly  below  what  they  might  obtain  by  ex¬ 
ercising  a  little  more  firmness.  We  make  but  little 
cotton,  but  will  here  take  occasion  to  say  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  our  last  year’s  crop — tho’  small — is  yet  in  store. — 
En.  F.  Sf  P. 

Success  i#  the  child  of  courage  and  perseverance. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 

Turnips. 

r.1,1.  Editor: — Some  time  since  we  received 
some  Patent  Office  seed,  which,  from  their  ex- 
ot'.e  names  and  transatlantic  production,  we 
considered  worthy  of  a  little  more  than  osual 
care  in  planting.  (You  know  everything  for¬ 
eign,  and  the  farther  away  the  better,  is  more 
valuable  than  the  old-fashioned,  familiar  things 
of  home  (?)  ).  Well,  among  our  seeds  were 
some  turnip  seed  from  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  every  wliere  else  where  fine  tur¬ 
nips  arc  grown.  These  we  determined  ‘‘to  do 
up  nice”  in  planting,  anticipating,  of  courie, 
in  their  maturity  the  turnip  'Trees'*  you  reau 
about  in  scripture — ‘‘the  birds  of  the  air  lodged 
in  the  branches  of  it,’’  &c.  Our  method  and  u 
little  incident  connected  with  the  planting,  wo 
have  thought  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
most  of  your  readers. 

On  a  patch  fifty  y^ards  long,  and  seven  yards 
wide,  which  we  had  broadcasted  last  year  with 
good  stable  manure  for  some  ffincy  rye  we  had, 
we  determined  to  sow  these  seed.  The  land 
was  first  turned  over  with  a  twister,  then  sub- 
soiicd  by  a  scooter  following  ,a  broad  shovel, 
th  en  laid  off  with  the  shovel  in  twelve  drills 
twenty  inches  apart :  into  these  drills  two  bush¬ 
els  of  cotton  seed,  wet  and  rolled  six  hours  pre¬ 
viously  in  eigliteen  pounds  of  guano,  were 
sprinkled:  the  scooter  was  then  run  in  these 
drills  amongst  the  manure,  so  as  partially  to 
cover  the  cotton  seed:  the  ridges  between  the 
drills  were  next  broken  out  by  three  shovel 
furrows,  fuilowed  by  a  scooter  on  the  ridges, 
then  covering  the  manure;  drills  were  again 
made  by  a  scooter,  in  which  the  turnip  seed 
were  sown  by  the  hand,  and  covered  with  a 
rake. 

This  was  done  in  the  morning  of  the  25Lh 
July.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  fine  rain,  and 
in  three  days  as  pretty  a  stand  of  cotton  ns  you 
ever  saw.  A  hand  was  made  to  chop  the  cot¬ 
ton  down,  and  two  days  more  our  turnips  were 
up  beautifully. 

Now,  the  thought  that  suggested  tliis  article 
is,  why  did  the  guano  not  kill  or  prevent  the 
germination  of  the  cotton  seed.  Had  the  seed 
been  treated  the  same  way  in  March  or  April, 
every  one  of  them  would  hax'^e  died — why  did 
they  not  die  in  July?  Our  solution  is  this: 
in  the  spring  the  land  is  cold  and  damp,  and 
before  heat  enough  is  generated  to  cause  the 
seed  to  sprout,  they  have  absorbed  a  portion  of 
the  guano,  which  destroys  their  vitality.  But 
in  th«  last  ot  summer  germination  takes  place 
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before  absor[)iioii,  and  guftno  becoming 
eaturnted  with  moi.'tui'e  from  the  soil,  is  too 
much  dilute*!  to  etTect  the  seed.  Is  this  not 
ihe  reason,  or  Lave  you  ever  tried  a  similar 
expcrluieut  'i 

We  were  glad  to  see  Col.  Dogan’s  proposition, 
but  think  his  time  too  short.  If  he  will  admit 
the  following  suggestive  amendment,  you  have 
our  name  fof.au  X,  «nd  ive  will  “pitch  in”  for 
the  premium  too.  We  would  suggest  that,  the 
subscription  mouey  be  made  up,  a.:d  from  t)'e 
receipt  of  the  last  ten  uollv",  tne  t  twelve 
mumfeers  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  be  open  to 
the  premium  essay,  which  mu.**!  be  an  agricul¬ 
tural  article  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than 
een,j)ages  long.  Yours,  truly, 

I’kkkjxs,  Jk. 

Poverty  Place,  Aug.  T^,  1857. 

-  ■  1^  - 

Fur  the  Fanner  and  Plamci. 

J^antire  your  Laud. 

Mm  Ebitor; — It  wiU  ne  admitted  by  all  up- 
country  planters  that  all  of  our  pine  lands  are 
very  much  worn,  and  that  they  all  want  to  be 
improved,  particularly  our  old  lands,  and  we 
will  Ijave  to  begin  to  manure  them  to  make 
them  pro<kjce  auTt'lnng.  and  where  is  the  plan¬ 
ter  that  will  not  admit  that  one  acre  well  ma- 
fiured,  will  produce  twic« us  much  as  one  with¬ 
out  manure;  and  there  are  hut  a  very  few 
gilfuiteis  but  what  their  property  is  increasing 
either  in  number  or  strcjigtli,  and,  therefore, 
they  must  have  more  land,  or  they  must  ma¬ 
nure  tbeir  oid,  wornout  land,  or  they  must 
move  to  the  West.  Well,  a  great  tnawy  plan- 
will  say  I  make  and  apply  all  the  manure 
J  amaike  from  my  stables  4iwd  lol-s,  and  still  I 
cannot  make  manure  enough  ;  but  I  can  say  to 
all  planters,  that  w'e  have  other  resources  to 
report  .p:?  for  manure,  besides  our  stables  and 
krts,  upd  it  is  -Oiir  brandies  and  jionds,  and  I 
can  say  that  a  very  fine  manure  can  be  got  out 
of  onr  twd  iionds.  and  a  very  fine 

compost  manure  can  be  made  out  of  otsr  ponds 
and  branches,  by  making-  a  pen  and  put  a  hi}'- 
er  of  trash  and  a  hiyerof  mud  from  the  branch¬ 
es  or  poods.  I  know  that  a  compost  made  in 
that  way,  makes  a  very  fine  manure,  for  I  made 
some  in  that  way  last  fall,  apd  J  put  it  this 
year  on  some  very  poor  land,  and  planted  cot¬ 
ton  where  I  jiutit,  and  it  lias  made,  the  cotton 
very  fine — so  much  so  that  I  am  induced  to 
make  all  I  can  of  that  kind  of  compost  this 
fall  to  put  on  cotton.  I  made  mine  out  of  a 
pond.  The  compost  made  in  this  way  I  applied 
or  put  about  4  bushels  to  the  task  row.  I  think 
pompost  made  in  that  way,  would  be  improved 


very  inuLli  by  dissolving  salt  and  pouring  it 
over  the  pen  a  short  time  before  the  manure 
was  to  be  hauled  out.  I  shall  make  ihe  exper- 
iniont  with  the  salt  next  spring  on  my  co;n- 
b<..ro;c;  I  haul  it  out. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  you  thii.i:  'his  piece  v/ill  ben¬ 
efit  any  one  of  subscribers,  it  is  at  your 

service.  Wishing  you  more  subscribers,  and 
all  the  success  to  your  valuable  journal, 

1  am  yours,  respectfully, 

W.  B.v. 

P-  S.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear,  though  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  a  remedy  fbr  rot  in  grapes, 
as  mine  have  rotted  for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

W.  Ba. 

— - ■  iTjg  - 

i-'or  the  Fanner  and  Planttf. 

Corn  and  Cob  Mills. 

'la.  Editor; — Wc  have  noticed  repeated  in-= 
quirics  in  the  agricultural  papers  for  informa¬ 
tion  couccruing  the  astonishing  family  of  “Lit¬ 
tle  Giants,”  which,  on  being  h|  out  before 

the  public,  under  the  various  titles  of  Little  Gi- 
ai.t.  Magic,  Young  America,  Excelsior,  &c. — 
Having  had  a  little  experience  in  that  line,  we 
feel  k  to  be  our  duty  to  give  the  public  theben- 
efit  of  it; 

1st.  A  machine  which  will  grind  up  the  com 
and  cob  wdi  together  at  not  too  great  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  time  and  labor,  will  pay  well.  We  have 
tried  it  carefully,  and  are  convinced. 

2adly.  None  of  the  above  family  will  make 
good  meal  out  of  corn,  that  is  all  gammon,  so 
don’t  believe  a  word  of  it. 

Sdl}'.  They  won't  grind  «p  corn  and  cob  fine 
.enough  for  food  at  the  speed  and  vn  ith  the  pow¬ 
er  advertised  by  them.  One  mule  cannot  do 
the  work — itis  good  werk  for  two. 

4lhly.  They  are  easily  brokeu  or  put  out  of 
order,  and  many  of  them  are  badly  cast4  not 
being  perfect  circles,  the  grinding  surfaces  in¬ 
terfere, 

5th ly.  They  are  worlTi  about  8^0  or  $25  as  now 
made,  and  no  more,  and  as  long  as  they  are  put 
up  in  their  present  style,  they  will  be  found  too 
frail  for  the  use  of  n  negro. 

Broomsedge. 

A  !\ut  for  Brandy  Drinkers. — The  best  No. 
1  brandy  is  made  of  oil  of  brandy,  a -poisonous 
ether,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  (as  poisonous  as 
prussic  acid.)  etherial  wine  alcohol,  sugar  and 
Malaga  Wine.  No.  2 — oil  of  brandy,  acetic 
ether,  tamarinds,. cherry  juice,  sugar,  all  color¬ 
ed  with  buint  sugar.  No,  3 — oil  of  brandy, 
etherial  oil,  bitter  almonds,  elder  flowers,  and 
tamarinds.  The  lo.vvest  quality  is  composed, 
of  oil  of  brandy,  ^;Cetic  ether,  oil  of  peach,  and 
a  Icoho \,r^Exclian_^c , 
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The  foHmvitij:  article,  takea  from  an  excellent  ex 
change,  the  “^TigC'On'sirt  Parm'er/^  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  oiir  readers,  just  i'fi  adtance  ofotfr  Dis¬ 
trict  and  State  Agricultfirfff  Society  moetingg':' — Ef? 

y.  A  r. 

County  Fairs  aud  tfee  State  Fnir^ 

‘‘This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  an'd  t?0‘t  tO'have  left  the 
other  undone.” 

AsBunii':"  thnt  nl!  the  good  ftstmefs  of  Wis¬ 
consin  will  attend  the  State  Fair*  as  a  matter 
ofcourse,  inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  to  fUako 
it  an  unusually  interesting  exhibition  of  nil  the 
best  product?  gf  the  goil  and  the  best  imple- 
m«nta  tuanufacinred  by  our  own  ingenious  ari- 
iganm  and  those  of  other  States, — since,  tiiore- 
over,  there  may  be  seen  superior  animals  of 
the  different  bloods  and  species — both  those 
reared  at  home  by  our  scientific  breeders  and 
others  imported  from  abroad, — and  inasmuch  as 
there,  each  district  of  the  State  may  compare 
its  own  development  and  progress  w'ith  those 
of  other  ^xortions,  therefrom  learning  how  to 
improve  where  deficient,  and  how  best  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  those 
whom  they  excel,— we  say,  assuniing  that  the 
attendance  upon  such  an  exhibition  will  be  a 
matter  of  course  with  a41  who  deprecate  -stagna- 
.tiQj),  and  ambitiously  look  to  the  promotion  of 
} heir  own  interests  and  the  vastly  more  impor¬ 
tant  interests  of  the  State,  we  propose  to  urge 
again  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the 
equal  importance  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  effort 
. .on  l^iCibalt  ,,gf  Jhe  Aouie  Fair.  The  other  will 
.increase  ,in  interest  and  value  in  proportion  as 
.this  is  fostered  and  developed.  To  those 
\Vh3  improve  them,  County  Fairs  are  the  scej)- 
ping  stones  to  a  .V'crher  success.  Indeed,  no  in¬ 
dividual  can  more  advance  his  own 

private  interests,  than  by  liberal';'  contributing 
to  their  support — no  County  more  directly* 
hance  its  relative  imponance  and  best  develop¬ 
ment,  than  by,  once  a  year,  throwing  nil  its  en¬ 
ergies  and  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibition.  Farmers  and  Mechanics  are 
not  the  only  men  henefitted  by  Fairs.  The 
prorc.s!?ional  man,  the  merchant,  the  man  of 
geno-ral  business,  all,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  reap  immunse  benefit  therefrom. 
We  hardly.deem  it  necessary  to  stop,  just  here, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  but  com¬ 
mend  a  tborQHgdj  canvass  of  the  subject  to 
to  every  reflecting  m’lpd,  Eet  the  cardinal 
truth,  that,  the  healthp  condition,  of  Agricultifiral 
Societies  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  materia}  pros- 
perity,  be  the  starting  point,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  cannot  be  far  otherwise  than  as  $tated 
above. 

Let  the  citizens  generally  of  each  county, 
plan  not  only  to  attend  the  Fair,  but  emulate 
each  other,  without  respect  to  immediate  bene¬ 
fit,  in  the  good  order  of  making  it  the  pride  of 
the  County. 

Again,  the  success  of  the  County  Fair  will 
be  further  in.sured  if  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry 
be  awakened  between  Societies  of  like  charac¬ 
ter.  Let  County  vie  with  County  for  the  palm, 
— the  State  Fair  being  the  time  and  place  for 
deciding  the  merits  of  each.  If  some  system 
ofgenoral  competition  could  be  adopted,  in  ad¬ 


dition  to  the  lesser  competition  of  individual 
with  mdividtral,  we  doubt  not  that  more  en-- 
thuhiaetfi'  f^jight  beaWakehedf  than  has  yet  beets 
witnessed.  For  instance,  let  counties  be  rep^ 
resented  at  the  Statb  Fair  by  delegations  cori" 
sisting  of  as  many  people  as  can  be  ifjdaced  to* 
attenel,  e.nch  delegatibh^  bcmgk.n^wriin  fh'o  ^Ix- 
hibi'tiofl'By  tlk;  naflih  o#it's'  county  being  aflkdli'-' 
ed  to  each  article  offered;  let  each  delegatlotV, 
moreover,  have  ita  genCr'al'  tent,  or  place  df 
rebdezvOii's,  prepared  n't  its  dSVn  expense,'  a?lil 
decorated  aCcordi'ng  to  its  own  taste,  so  tliaS 
members  may  know  where  t'd‘  fitrd  eacH' Otlier,r 
ns  occasion  may  offer;  and  thetrV  as  a  fitthig^i-* 
note  to  the  whole  Exhibition,  let  that 
which,  all  thing.s  considered,  has  acquitted  it¬ 
self  most  worthily,  receive  in  reward  a  good  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Library  for  circulation  among  its  peo¬ 
ple  ;  let  this  be  done,  and  a  zeal  could  be  awa¬ 
kened  in  our  State  which  would  do  much  »n 
the  great  work  of  improvement,  and,  in  turn, 
secure  the  palm  at  the  National  Fair. 

Of  course,  it  is  now  too  late  to  perfect  such  a 
system  for  this  season;  but,  whether  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  premium  he  deemed  advisable  or  not, 
the  suggestion  relative  to  County  delegations 
will  commend  itself  to  the  corndderation  of 
those  who  are  anxious  to  advance  the  interests 
of  agrieultme.  The  grounds  at  Janesville  are 
beingfitted  up  in  fine  sty  le ;  ami  beautiful  de¬ 
corated  tents,  each  bearing  a  Sag,  with  the 
name  of  its  county  and  the  {>er  centage  of  its 
population  in  attendance  inscribed  thereon, 
would  certainly  constitute  a  most  imposing 
feature. 

What  County  will  lead  offin  this  new  move¬ 
ment?  We  shall  see.  H. 


The  Youth  at  Agricultural  Fairs. 

All  the  farmer’s  sons  should  attend  the  Agri- 
"jdturnl  Fairs,  not  as  too  many  attend  to  ‘'have 
a  good  tiulfl*”  hut  to  see  and  learn.  To  see  whal 
fiiie  stock  anti  graili,  and  what  beautiful  fruit 
and  flowers  can  be  raised  by  skill  and  Care;  sec 
what  others  have  done,  ana  J’CSQlve  that  you 
will,  at  least,  equal  the  liest,  and  if  possible  ex¬ 
cel  all,  as  soon  as  you  commence  farming  on 
your  own  account.  Officers  of  agricultural  st>- 
cieties  should  offer  premiums  on  fruit,  vegeta¬ 
bles  root  and  other  such  crops  raised  by  the 
boys.  Every  farmer  would  be  willing  to  give 
his  son  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  and  on  this 
he  could  raise  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  ruta  bagas 
and  munj’^  other  things,  and,  perhaps,  beat  the 
older  farmers.  It  is  too  late  to  do  much  about 
thjs  thing  the  present  season ;  but  let  every 
bqy  that  has  grown  any  crops,  make  an  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  next  premium  lists  are  made 
out,  we  hope  a  seper^tB  list  of  premiums  will 
be  offered  to  the  bqya. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

We  say,  aye,  to  the  gbpve  suggestions,  that 
all  the  farmer  boys  ought  tq  attend  the  Fairs, 
and  also  as,  many  of  the  girls  ps  possible.  If 
well  conducted,  they  >y'i!l  be  by  far  the  best 
schools  of  the  seaspu,  in  •\vhicl|,to  learn  lessons 
of  practical  usefulness.* — Eng..  vW-  Eabmer. 


So  says  tlie  Ed.  F.  &  P  , 
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Tlie  Wjisltingiou  correfjpouiieill  ofllift  “Press,” 
has  boon  permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  D.  J. 
Bkowni:,  Fscp,  of  tlicj  Patent  Olfice,  to  make  the 
followi/ig  extracts  from  the  [irepared  portions 
of  llie  fortticoming  agricult ui'ai  rt;Jorm  : 

Sufrar  and  Molasses. 

Ch'Mical  Restarc/ies  oti  the  Sorgho  Sue  re,  I  jj  Chris. 

T.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1856,  I  receiv’^ed  fiv>ni 
the  Patent  Ollice  a  t»ott1e  of  espressed  juice  of 
the  Sorghum  saccharatum.procured  from  plants 
raised  u]»on  the  Gaverwment  grounds  iu  Wash¬ 
ington.  'Phis  jw ice,  after  beangst  rained  through 
fine  linnen,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  10tl2;  ami 
•after  boiling.,  and  the  separation  of  an  albutni- 
inoiTS  sctini,  i05o.  Three  and  a  half  fluid  oun¬ 
ces  of  the  strained  juice  evaporated  at  212  de¬ 
grees  F.,  until  it  became  a  ileiise  straw-yellow 
syrup,  loo  thick  to  run  ;  when  cold,  gave  217 
g-rain.s  of  saccharine  matter.  That  portion  of 
ihe  jfifiioe  which  luw!  been  from  alhumi- 

iions  matter,  and  filtered  through  paper,  gave, 
on  evaporation  of  a  fluid  ounce,  78  grains  of 
thick  yellow  syrup;  which,  .being  d.i,ssolved  in 
absolute  alo<jho3,  left  iniie  percent  of  mucilagi¬ 
nous  substances  containing  starch.  The  alco¬ 
hol  took  up  69  grains  of  saccharine  matter, — 
'rhis  is  equal  to  14.3(3  jier  cent,  on  tlie  juice. 

Other  portio-ns  o.f  the  juice  were  operated 
eipon  bj'  lime-water  and  bone-black,  and  filter- 
■ed  and  evaporated  to  syrup.  A  .small  propor¬ 
tion  of  crystallized  sugar  was  obtained  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ves.<el,  in  whicli  the  6yru[> 
had  stood  for  so.oje  days.  A  part  of  the  juice, 
diluted  with  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  yeast,  fermented  and  produced  spirit, 
which,  on  being  separated  by  distillation,  was 
found  to  he  aii  agreeably-liavored  alcohol,  hav¬ 
ing,  as  M.  Vilmodn  has  stated,  a  slight  noyeau 
taste.  Good  judges  declared  that  it  would  make 
«.\cellent  brandy-spirit.  According  to  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Vilmorin,  the  amount  ©f  ^ihsolutc 
«lcohol  obtained  froiaa  the  juice  is  a  fraction 
over  G  per  cent. 

On  the^ld  of  November  I  also  received  from 
the  Patent  Olfice  two  parcels  of  the  sorghum 
plant,  in  different  stages  of  ripeness.  That 
with  quite  ripe  seeds  was  by  far  the  sweetest, 
while  the  green  one,  which  was  just  in  flower 

eon!air.e<l  but  very  little  saccharine  matter. _ 

One  thousand  grains,  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  ripe  .stalk,  when  peeled,  gave  070  grains 
of  pii.h,  from  wiiich  the  juice  was  separated. — 
The  latter,  on  being  evaporated  to  a  thick  .syr¬ 
up,  gave  90  grains  of  saccharine  matter,  or  9 
per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  stalk.  Another 
sample  gave  from  2i  oiiiice.s  of  the  pith,  217 
grains  of  thick  syrup,  or  12  per  cent.  Thus  we 
have  from  180  to  240  pounds  of  saccharine  mat-* 
ter,  i;i  the  form  of  a  dense  syrup,  to  a  ton  (2000 
pounds)  of  the  stalks.  By  means  of  a  screw- 
jiress,  [  separated  the  juice  from  some  of  the 
cane,  which  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1,0987. 

Being  desiiv-us  of  ascertaining  the  .'■accha- 
rine  value  of  the  sorghum  raised  in  Massachu- 
se(t,5,  I  obtained  fivm  Cap.t.  R.  A.  VVainwright, 
of  the  Ignited  States  arsmsial  at  Washington,  in 
this  State,  five  plants,  which  had  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  on  til''  ar«enal  gmundi.  Sixteen  nnners  of 


one  of  tlie.sG  plants,  nearly  ripe,  gave  9^  oun¬ 
ces  of  clear  pith,  which  I  exhausted  of  its  sac¬ 
charine  matter  Iiy  means  of  boiling,  distilled 
water  and  jiressure.  This  liquid,  on  evapora¬ 
tion,  gave  472  grains  of  thick  syrup,  too  dense 
(o  pour  from  the  vessel  when  cold.  The  yield 
of  saccharine  matter  in  this  c.ase  was  10.0  per 
ccut. 

Another  ami  riper  sample,  from  the  same 
parcel,  yieldctl  from- 1000  grrins  of  the  stalk  640 
grains  of  pith  and  146  grains  of  thick  syrup,  or 
14.6  per  cent,  of  sacchariiae  mattei’.  On  ex¬ 
pression,  the  plant  yielded  a  r.Iear,  sweet  juico. 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0975. 

Analysis  of  the  I^gasse. — One  humlreil  grains, 
dried  at  232  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  burned  in 
a  platinunj  vessel,  left  1.6  per  cent,  of  grey  ash¬ 
es.  Having  thus  determined  the  proportion  of 
inorganic  matter  in  the  bagasse,  I  burned  a 
larger  quantity  for  further  experiment.  It  was 
found  that  the  ash  consisted  of  the  follow’ing 


i«gr.edifiU.ts ; 

PKR  CKX'T. 

Silicic  acid, . . . 14.40 

IMiosphoric  acid, . . . 13.42 

Sulphuric  acid, . 28.70 

Chlorine, . 3.70 

Potash, .  8.10 

Soda, . 9.60 

Lime, . 11.80 

Magnesia, . . 6.60 

Traces  of  oxyd  of  iron,  a  little  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  loss, . 0.68 


100.00 

This  analysis  shows  that  gypsum  (sidpliate 
of  lime)  will  operate  favorably  as  a  fertilizer  on 
this  plant;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  bagasse 
ash  won  Id  serve  as  a  good  manure  for  the  crop. 
- - 

Philanthropy  and  Figures— Northern  and 
Southern  Agriculture. 

The  Anti-slavery  joui’nnlist^  oftLe  North  are 
equally  prone  to  misappiy  philanthropy  and 
pervert  figure?,  u’Voil  all  questions  concerning 
the  South  and  her  political  and  material  inter¬ 
ests.  The}^  are  not  satisfied  with  holding  the 
slavmiohler  up  to  the  abhorrence  of  Christen¬ 
dom  as  a  fiend  ;  they  labor  assiduously,  also, 
to  jirove,  upon  economical  principles  and  by 
statistical  data,  that  he  is  a  foal.  They  con¬ 
sign  him  to  prospective  damnation  iu  the  next 
world;  and  that,  upon  the  Emersonian  princi¬ 
ple  of  compensation,  ought  to  be  sufficient,  for 
tr.e  devil  has  generally  granted  a  life  of  pros¬ 
perous  wirkeduess  to-.those  individuals  who, 
like  Dr.  Faust,  have  sold  him  the  reversion  of 
their  soul  after  death.  But  the  journalists  in 
question deny  to  tlie  unfortunate  slaveholder 
the  benefit  ofsuch  a  compensation.  Ills  wick¬ 
edness  is  pre-eminent,  butVit  is  not  pro.sperous  ; 
he  is.  not  only  foredoomed,dnd  damned  spirit¬ 
ually,  but  teniporarily,  also,  he  is  nurturing  the 
elements  of  decay,  and  plunging  into  irretriev¬ 
able  disaster.  ^ _ _ 

It  is  a  favorite  proposition  of  these  siatisti-  ' 
cal' philanthropists — cue  ns  destitute  of  solid 
basis  as  it  is  pertinaciously  adhered  to — that 
Southern  enpit.nl  is  11'?.=;  productive  than  North- 
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ern,  and  that  tlie  general  tendency  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  economy  of  the  South  is  to  waste  and 
impoverish  the  country. 

The  following  specimen  of  this  sort  of  argu¬ 
mentation  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveller,  now  the  leading  Black  Republi¬ 
can  journal  of  Massachusetts  ; 

‘•The  New  Orleans  Delta  estimatcs^the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  at  the  South  as  over  three  and  a 
half  millions,  anu  liieir  aggregate  value  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  at  fully  sixteen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  The  cotton  plantations  in  the  South 
it  estimates  at  about  eighty  thousand,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  their  annual  products,  at  the 
present  prices  of  cotton,  is  fully  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  There  are 
over  fifteen  thousand  tobacco  plantations,  and 
and  their  annual  products  may  be  valued  at 
about  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  ']£*iiere  are 
two  thousand  six  hundred  sugar  plantations, 
the  products  of  which  average  annually  more 
than  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  five 
hundred  and  fifly-oue  rice  plantations,  which 
yield  an  annual  revenue  of  four  millions  ofdol- 
lars. 

•Taking  these  statistics  of  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  Southern  commercial  journals  at 
their  full  worth,  in  this  year  of  unusually  high 
prices,  it  makes  but  a  meagre  show  of  profits 
for  slave  labor.  Counting  the  land  is  nothing, 
all  the  products  of  slave  labor,  over  their  own. 
food,  only  amount  to  about  nine  per  cent,  o,^ 
the  capital  invested  in  slaves  alone,  leaving,  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question  the  vajae  of  the  land. 

‘  Now  if  we  take  the  interest  on  the  value  of 
land  out  of  this  nine  per  cent,  and  then  deduct 
one  ijer  cent,  (ah.piit  $4  or  $5  a  head  only)  for 
clothing  the  Blavpsi  and  also,  a  prapei:  a.ip,Q.unt 
for  insurance  of  this  live  capital  against  death 
by  cholera  or  other  diseases,  accidents,  escapes 
and  other  contingences,  we  shall  find  the  profit 
on  slave  labor,  even  in  these  times  of  h,igh  pri¬ 
ces,  reduced  to  a  very  low  figure,  not  more,  cer¬ 
tainly,  than  three  or  four  per  cent. — and  if  this 
is  so  now,  what  will  it  be  when  cotton,  tobac¬ 
co  and  sugar  reduced  to  half  their  present  val¬ 
ue,  while  the  costand  risk  of  keeping  slaves 
continues  qqite  as  great  as  at  present?” 

In  the  above  calculation  the  Tj;ayeL)e«:  as¬ 
sumes  that  all  the  slaves  in' the  Soiith  are*  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  the  staples  enumerated, 
and  takes  no  account  whatever  of  the  non,-ex- 
portable  products  of klave  labor;  whereas  the 
slaves  in  the  South  are  not  exclusively  so* em¬ 
ployed,  and  in  those  Southern  States  where 
the  production  of  th,ese  staples  is  Vh.e  k^eat, 
the  value  of  Indian  corn  alone  produced  is  gen¬ 
erally  found  equal  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  raised  for  export.  ■  '  ■ 

Taking  the  c^shS  of  1850  as  goed  proxi¬ 
mate  authority, ‘we  found  that  in  the  South 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  are  cultiy^tod  in  cotton. 
The  number  of  slayes  actually  employed  in  cul¬ 
tivating  this  number  of  aqres  cannot  exceed 
500,000.  Estimating  their'average  price  each 
at  $800,  the  aggregate  value  of  these  slaves 
would  he  $400,000,000  ;  to  which  add  $00  each 
for  maintenance,  or  $30,000,0.00  as  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  incident  to  the  employment  of  that  kind 
of  labor.  This,  then,  would  gi,Vo  a  slave  capi¬ 


tal  of  $430,000,000  employed  in  growing  cot¬ 
ton,  the  value  of  which,  at  present  prices,  would 
not  fall  short  of  $150.000,000-— though  in  our 
estimate,  cited  liy  the  Traveller,  we  set  dowu 
the  average  value  for  f.eyeral  years  at  $125.- 
000,000. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  value  of  the  land 
should  be  taken  into  account,  let  the  5,000,000 
aci’es,  with  appurtenances,  machinery,  &c.,  be 
estimated  at  $50  pt  r  acre — a  very  high  aver¬ 
age.  Added  to  the  $430,000,000,  the  value  of 
the  slave  labor  employed,  it  would  make  an  ag¬ 
gregate  capital  invested  in  tiie  slave  production 
of  cotton  of  $780,000,000,  yielding  a  profit  of 
more  than  16  per  cent. 

But,  aside  from  any  speciality  of  Southern 
agriculture,  they  are  telling,  and  irresistible 
facts  revealed  by  the  statistical  tables,  which 
effectually  dissipate  the  sophistry  of  those  who 
would  institute  an  odious  comparison  between 
the  slave  system  of  the  South  and  the  hireling 
labor  system  of  the  North.  Let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  most  salient.  In  1850,  the  North,  with 
a  population  of  13,000,000,  produced  $469,000,- 
000  worth  of  agricultural  products  on  57,000,000 
acres;  while  the  South,  with  a  population  of 
less  til  an  10,0  jO, 000,  produced  $479,000,000  on 
55,000,000  acres.  Does  that  show  the  impover¬ 
ishing  tendency  of  slavery,  or  a  rude  and  de¬ 
fective  agriculture  in  the  South  ?  Or  suppose  - 
we  take  Massachusetts  as  a  representative 
Northern  State  in  respect  of  agriculture,  and 
Tennessee  as  a  State  producing  the  princijial 
products  of  the  South,  and  compare  the  results 
in  each  with  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture. 
The  value  of  farms,  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements  in  Massachusetts  in  1850,  was  $112,- 
000,000,  and  the  agricultural  products  amount¬ 
ed  to  $15,000,000.  The  value  of  farms,  agri¬ 
cultural  Machinery  and  implements  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  same  year,  was  only  $104,000,000, 
hut  the  products  amounted  to  no  less  than  50,- 
000,000. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things;  and  such  as  we 
have  cited  scarcely  justify  the  anti-slavery  phil¬ 
anthropists  and  advocates  of  the  hireling  lal)or 
system  in  contemplating  us  of  the  Soulh  as 
doomed,  both  here  and  hereafter,  by  the  fatal 
siii  and  folly  of  our  industrial  economy. 

They  may,  if  they  are  so  sentimentally  in¬ 
clined.  explore  to  an  unlijnited  extent  the  loss 
of  our  souls  incurred  by  our  infatuation  for  that 
peculiar  and  wicked  institution.  They  may, 
also,  after  the  manner  of  certain  Jews  of  old 
who  prayed  at  the  street  corners,  felicitate 
themselves  on  their  own  eminent  virtue.  But 
they  cannot,  unless  they  are  willing  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  reputation  lor  sanity,  aver  that  the 
'abominable  institution  in  question  is  dragging 
us  to  material  as  well  as  spiritual  perdition. 

All  we  ask  of  you,  Messrs.  Philanthropists, 
is  to  keep  your  hands  out  of  our  pockets.  If 
you  will  only  notinterfere  with  our  material  in¬ 
terests,  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  all  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  material  evil  which  slavery  may  work 
us.  We  claim  laessez  faire  for  both  our  spirit¬ 
ual  and  temporial  concerns,  though  w’e  have 
no  ohjeetion  to  any  charitable  solicitude  you 
may  please  to  indulge  in  respect  to  our  imnior- 
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lal  imt»r«s.  But  our  earnest  and  unccatinp:  re 
qu.e.ol  is — keep  vopr  Ijamls  out  ol  our  pockets 
■  ’  fiVew  Oihans  Dtll 


Tire 


From  the  ^Njrlhwestcru  Farieer. 

ftforth  Caioliwa  Evergreen,  Thcuiless 
Blackberrj".* 


Eds.  Northwkster'j  Farmer: — Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  generally  kqown  that  in  tlie  s‘U)un- 
)ti,u;ovs  parts  (if  Nortti  Carolina,  many  fVuits 
j^ra  Ibuiul  growing  in  a  state  of  nature,  (bat  i 
will  be  great  ac.juisiiions  to  our  gardens  when 
once  tliey  are  iutro  luced  and  properly  culti-  ! 
vated.  Among  this  class,  yon  may  rank  the 
Morth  Carolina  or  Clierokeu  T’liondess  Black¬ 
berry,  which,  from  the  height  at  which  it  is 
IbtioJ  growing,  (5.000  feet  above  ilse  sea,  and 
lower),  would  justify  the  oiiiu'ion  that  it  would 
prove  hardy  us  far  North  as  the  northern  bound- 
«.iy  of  Iowa.  It  is  found  growing  in  patches 
on  the  rnoifutains,  varyiwg  in  (suantit}'  from  a 
singjecane  to  several  acres  in  body,  and  some 
of  the  ■canes  that  I  have  seen,  liave  measured 
from  12  to  19  feet  in  length,  and  in  sheltcrei' 
•silnations  they  retain  some  of  their  !eav«.s  green 
during  the  entire  winter.  Ilje  canes  are  as  en 
i  r^ly  destitute  of  thorns  as  a  ihrif  y  corn  stalk 
4ind  4ts  smooth,  so  that  cattle  feed  on  them  du¬ 
ring  the  entire  winter,  and  sometimes  do  very 
well  without  any  other  food.  They  Rr*t  later 
than  our  comujop  blackberry  from  three  to 
Ih  ir  weeks,  so  that  when  one  is  gone  tlie  other 
is  just  beginning  to  come  into  perfection,  and 
then  the  truit  is  twice  tlie  size  of  tlie  common, 
anJ  the  very  sweetest  of  the  black*berry  kind. — 
Seeds  are  small  and  set  jp  a  lapgp  quantity  of 
the  pulp,  thus  making  this  berry  a  ranch 
desirable  article  than  anything  else  of  the  kind 
tiiat  I  have  ever  seen  described,  as  tlje  iadieV 
greatest  objection  to  blackberry  s^’iihtnjejits  is 
tue  great  atnount  of  seeds  thers  is  in  pru^ior- 
tion  to  the  pulp-  A  New  Contiubutou. 

Murphey,  N.  C.,  March,  1857. 

*!»  there  any  such  a  blackberry  in  North  Care  !ltn? 
whether  so  or  not,  we  have  i.evci  before  heard  ol'il. — 
Kd-  F.  &{  P. 

-  ^ 

From  tite  Genesee  Farmer. 

The  Benefits  of  Agricultural  Faiis. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Many  farmers  appear  to 
he  of  tite  opinion  that,  except  they  have  large 
farms  and  large  purses,  it  is  ofno  use  being  a  inem- 
her  of,  or  in  any  way  encouraging  or  support¬ 
ing  an  Agricultural  Society,  because  they  think 
tliat  it  is  (Mily  those  who  obtain  several  {tre- 
miums,  that  gain  any  llting  by  it.  Now,  this 
is  a  false  conclusion,  and  I  fear  that  few  ofsucli 
men  will  read  the  Gtnesee  Fannir  wliere  they 
may  learn  better.  Agricultural  Societies  are 
(I  am  bold  to  assert)  a  public  good,  and  their 
public  exhihitiuns  are  their  beauty,  their  pride, 
yes,  and  the  key,  ns  it  were,  which  holds  them 
together — their  very  life  and  soul. 

Now  the  benefit  of  Agricultural  Societies 
are  these:  (1)  They  induce  better  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  by  which  better  crops  are  grown, 
and  hotter  slock  raised,  for  wliich  better  prices 


are  obtained  aiil  more  profit  is  renliZed.  'I'Ikj 
farmer  is  thus  eiialded  to  carry  on  still  fanher 
his  improvements  by  ptirchasiitg  better  iinple- 
meiits  and  liireiiig  more  labor  M'hus  (2)  •>viii!c 
t.  e  mechanic  is  enjoying  the.  best  itrticl  as  tiie. 
tarm  can  prijditce,  tlie  ikiiner  has  the  pleasurc 
of  working  with,  and  enabled  to  pay  ti  good 
j  rtiie  ibr,  tite  ittoeltatiics  best  wares.  T'he  fann¬ 
er  and  the  mechanic  t;.  c  mnliiHily  bt  m  filted, 
ami  (ti)  lliroii''h  titese  Anniial  Extiibiiions  there 
is  a  frierdly  strife  rreated,  the  mind  hecomos 
aronsed  into  a  state  of  activity,  and  thu^:im- 
pro'.emeiits  tire  cnan>mplislied  which  as'onipli- 
es  even  those  engaged  in  the  work  themselves. 

(4)  At  these  fairs  tite  best  stock  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  iioo'l  or  country  arc  broucdii  togetlicr — 3'cs, 
.iiiil  tiic  best  men  too  in  |)oi!it  of  utility  to  the 
place  ill  which  they  reside.  Yott  may  .see  them 
en'^atrei!  in  iViendly  iimTcinirse  with  ciiclt  oth- 
er,  making  empin’ies.  draw  ing  coinjtai  isoi.s  and 
■so  gather  up  a  ■‘toek  of  knowdedge  lo  lie  .ppent 
.«  iuipvov  emetits  during  the  oucccediiig  year. 

J.  X. 

jSa&sa^iwn/a,  C.  fV. 

A  Surge  Pump. 

■A  surge  pump  is  isotliiiig  but  dsjuirt  applieil 
t  )  a  new  purpose.  It  is  made  of  tin.  It  is  a 
cylinder  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  one  and 
tl«re*;-qoarter  inches  bore,  with  a  piston  rod  of 
wood  \vrap[>ed  around  willi  tow  at  the  bottom. 
The  cylinder  is  provided  with  an  enlargement 
at  bottom,  likethediase  of  a  china  or  plated  can¬ 
dlestick,  pierced  with  holes  to  admit  (lie  wti- 
ler,  and  h-aving  a  spout,  like  the  spout  of  a  cof¬ 
fee-pot,  starling  just  above  the  perforated  liase, 
and  rumiiiig  up  as  high  as  the  cylinder  itself. — 
This  spout  is  provided  at  its  mouth  with  a  tri¬ 
angular  |)iece  of  tin,  so  curved  as  to  Hare  llie 
water  ns  it  is  forced  ont  by  the  piston,  ami 
make  it  fall  in  a.  stnarl  shower.  It  will  work 
ill  two  inches  defjth  o(  water,  and  will  force  it 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  We  have  worked  one  tliis 
afternoon — the  15th  of  May — ami  vvtitered  a 
large  strawberry  bed  with  it.  making  the  ground 
quite  mnddy  in  about  <i  half  hour.  Fur  such 
purposes,  ami  especially  for  watering  plant 
iieds,  it  is  a  very  valuable  implement,  and  so 
clieap — .$1.50 — tlsal  it  w  ill  not  break  any  man  to 
buy  it,  ami  not  ruin  bim  if  he  bieaks  it.  In  or¬ 
dinary  situations,  it  isas  eftecti  ve  as  a  garden  en¬ 
gine  that  co.'-ts  from  $25  to  $00.  A  friend  to 
will  m  we  showed  it  a  few  evening!,  sinci  . 
said  he  coiisiderc<l  it  good  to  liim  for  150.000 
hills  of  tobacco.  .At  $1  50  insurance,  or  the 
oiie-thousaudth  part  of  a  cent  to  eacli  hill,  he 
gets  them  luwenotigh.  If  not  to  be  had  in  the 
country — any  tinner  can  make  them. 

[Southern  Planter-^ 

From  the  Genesee  FarcwJ'S. 

Cultivalion  ol  31illet 


Messrs.  Editors: — Millet  is  culaivated  for 
several  purposes,  ami  has  obtained  aiiiaiiiy  flat¬ 
tering  commendatiions  from  persoai-s.  who  have 
grown  it  e.\teu^si-^e.*y.  In  Itally,  aiioidlsseniie  parts 
of  Germa,i,T,)(,  js  marie  into  liiteafU,,  which  is 
very  nut!,Tc!ca?,  ^ijid  o.xteiisi  vt%  e^J^ttMt  by  the.- 
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poorer  cla. •■}<(■».  (icntM'.-illy,  the  seed  is  iriowii 
as  food  for  aiiiiurds,  nil  1  more  especially  for 
poultry.  It  is  fistimated  (l>y  those  who  tiiuler- 
staiid  how  to  use  it)  to  possess  about  the  same 
value  as  coni. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  Panirum.  culiivn- 
leil  as  millet,  besidfS  two  .spccie.s  of  the  Nor- 
j^/iurn,  all  under  the  cominoii  name  of  millet. — 
'Two  of t liese  species,  Paniciim  Gcrmcinicuin  and 
l^anicuin  Italicum.  tiave  ronml  heails,  much  re- 
.semldiiiv'  what  i.s  known  by  the  name  of  |)ie(>oii 
f:ra.«s.  'These  varieties  have  not  succeeih-d 
well  as  yet  in  Ohio.  'The  common  German 
millet,  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  stalks 
as  huge  as  coarse  wheat  stiaw.  'I'he  Panicum 
rn/V/iocci/OT  grows  ahout  three  feet  high,  with  a 
htoad  leaf  at  I'ach  joint,  terminating  in  a  |)ani- 
cle,  .somewhat  resemhiing  Poland  oats.  'There 
arc  two  varieties  of  this  species,  one  having 
brown,  and  the  otheryellow  hiids.  This  spec¬ 
ies  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  two  first  nameil.  F roin  the  small 
size  of  the  stalk,  and  gmif  (ju.uitity  of  Icave.<J, 
cattle  and  horses  prefer  it  to  the  best  limotli}- 

One  of  tlie  favorite  mcthod.s  of  growing  this 
croji.  is  upon  green  sward,  deeply'  fall-|ilowe(i. 
and  well  harrowed  or  worked  with  a  cultivator 
or  gang  plow  in  the  spring.  'Then  apiilyacoat- 
ing  of  fine,  well  rotted  manure,  and  if  the  sett- 
son  is  favonible  you  may  exjiect  a  good  crop. — 
Sow  from  three  pecks  to  a  hu«hel  per  acre. — 
If  sown  about  the  middle  of  May,  it  will  he 
n  aily  to  harvest  about  the  middle  of  J/uJy,  aad 
yields  from  three  to  four  tons  ofoxi  ellent  hay. 

John  G.  &.vmi*so.n. 
Lnceyville,  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio. 

- — I  ■  - 

A  Curious  Question. 

It  is  a  sin>gailar  illUiStration  of  the  inexact¬ 
ness  of  agricultural  knowledge,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  many  seeds  there  are  in  the  pound  of 
our  commonly  cultiv.ated  fiehl  plants,  should 
still  remain  to  he  answered.  It  is  plain  that 
the  answer  will  not  necessarily  efieet  farm 
practice— for  the  rpiantity  of  set;d  which  it  is 
proper  to  sow  per  acre,  is  a  matter  to  be  de 
termined  by  experience,  nofliy  argument  apart 
from  trial;  and  yet  surely  it  is  most  desirable 
to  compare  the  number  of  the  seeds  we  ordi¬ 
narily  sow  with  that  of  the  plants  we  rai.se.  If 
in  ordinary  practice,  1,2011,00  seeds  of  w heat 
are  .sown  on  every  40.000  superficial  feet,  or 
what  is  more  c.xtraordinary,  fifteen  to  eight- 
teen  million  seeds  of  flax  arc  .scattered  on  the 
.same  extent,  ahout  three  to  every  inch  of  land, 
it  i.«  surely  well  to  let  the  farmer  know  it.  He 
knows  very  well  lie  docs  not  rai.-e  .so  many 
plants  as  this— and  struck,  as  he  must  be,  by 
the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  means 
he  uses  and  the  result  he  gets,  he  will  inquire 
into  its  causes. 

'Phe  turnip  seed  emiiloyed  per  acre,  num¬ 
bers  from  600.000  to  1,000,000,  acconling  to 
the  kind  and  rpiantity  adopted  ;  this,  if  the  rows 
are  two  feet  apart,  i.s  two  or  three  dozen  seeils 
per  foot  of  row,  where  a  single  plant  alone  is 
to  be  grown.  No  iloubt  nothing  like  go  many 
gcnerailv  come  nji,  hut  then  there*  is  a  great  dc- 


slrnction  hy  tlie  hoe,  which  will  exjilain  much 
of  the  (list  repency  in  this  case.  \\'hat,  howev¬ 
er,  becomes  of  the  18,000.000  seeds  of  flax  which 
arecdmmoiily — of  the  6,000,000  seeds  of  oats 
which  arc  .“sometimes  sown  per  acre?  I'lierc 
is  no  destruciion  by  the  hoe  in  either  instance 
here.  A  single  ear  of  oafs  may  contain  100 
grains — a  single  jilant  will  generally  include 
halfa  dozen  ears,  but  if  6,000,000  plaiit.s  should 
yield  as  imich  as  this  implies,  they  would  juo- 
duce  100  loads  of  grain.  Instead  of  600  seeds 
a  piece,  they  yield  hut  halfa  dozen  each  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  ordbuiry  crop  of  oats.  It  is  jilain  that 
five-sixths  of  the  seed,  orof  the  plants  that  they 
produce,  are  killed  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
crop;  and  the  proportion  is  vastly  greater  than 
this  ii*  the  case  of  other  plants.  \Vhat  is  tlie 
ordinary  seciling  of  the  clover  croj)  ?  Eight 
pounds  <  f  red  clover  Tmir  of  while  clover,  ami 
four  of' tsefoil  may  be  sown — that  is  at  least 
6,000,(M}0  seeds  per  acn  — a  seed  on  every  inch 
of  landh— but  instcail  of  144  are  there  generally 
h.-df  irdiozen  plants  on  every  square  foot  of  the 
!  clover  Swld  1 


There  are  ahout  2.->,000  seeds  of  sainfoin  in  a 
pound  of  ‘rough’  seed,  as  it  is  called,  and  it 
weighs  .‘^ome  20  lbs.  ji  r  bushel;  four  busheds 
iifa.Ui  ojidi, nary  seeding,  and  they  contain 2,000,- 
000  seeds,  or  50  per  square  foot  of  land.  This 
is  the  number,  too,  of  seeds  in  an  ordinary  seed¬ 
ing  of  vetches.  It  is  manifest  that  in  liotli  these 
ca-sos  there  is  an  enormous  destruction  eitlier 
of  young  plants  orseeil;  and  these  are  the  two 
great  divisions  UiUder  which  the  causes  of  I  hi.s 
anomaly  must  be  classed:  tanlts  of  seed  and 
.•■owing,  and  faults  of  cultivation.  We  are  cn- 
,  aided, liy  tlie  assistance  ofIMessrs.  Rendle,  of 
I'ly mouth,  to  lay  before  them  the  following 
answers  to.  t!j,e  question —  how  many  seeds  to 
tlie  pound] 


No. 

Name 

N\  heat, 

IIaj:l,ey, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Canary  Gra.ss, 

Buckw  heat, 

Turnip  (Rcmlle’s  Swede), 
(Cornjsli.Holdfast), 
“  (Orange  Jelly')., 
Cabbage  (Scolch  Drum¬ 
head), 

“  (Drumhead  Savoy), 
Clover  (Red), 

“  (While), 

Rye  Grass  (Terennial), 

‘‘  (Itallian), 

Sweet  VcrimJ  G.ras.s, 


of  seeds 
per  lb. 
1U,5UU 
15,400 
-.to, 000 
23,000 
54,000 
25,000 
155,000, 
239,000 
233,000 

128,000 

117,000, 

249.000 

686,400 

314.000 

272,0ti0 

923,200 


38  to  42 
to  SO 

48  to  50 
50  to  56, 


56 

50  t  o,  56 
60 

59  to  62 
20  to  28 
13  to  18 
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Guano.. 


In  answer  to  sundry  enquiries  as  to  the  price 
of  Guano,  how  to  know  that  it  is  gfcnuine,  what 
kinds  are  best,  how  to  use  it,  and  whether  it  is 
profitable  for  a  farmer,  we  offer  the  following 
remarks: — Sonthern  Cultivator.  t 

Guano  i.s  sold  by  the  agent  of  the  Peruvian 


Tffr.  1  ARWKft  AN  ft 


Government  in  New  York,  at  $60  per  ton  for 
No.  ],  in  bags  of  about  160  or  170  !i>s.,  a  .O  500 
toil's  dr  dpwjird  at  oitcc,  oO  60  (faj  s*  crecfit.  In 
emalldr  lets,  it  is  $63  ea.sb.  We  believe  that 
it  is  not  sold  in  less  parcel.s  than  25  tons  by  tbc 
ngent.  It  is  a  iny.stery  to  many  persons  bow 
retailet*?  hell  guano  at  less  than  these  prices. 
They  may  do  sd  and  be  honest:  because  they 
hiiy  lodg  loii-S  and  sell  short  ones  ;  ami,  as  ii 
(rohtsnitdbt  23  cents  n  pound,  if  sold  at  3  cents. 
Vvhich  is  the  usual  price,  it  affords  a  fair  profit 
' — say  $7  a  ton.  But  guano,  said  to  be  genii- 
itie  No.  1  Peruvian  i.s  sometimes  sobl  by  the 
single  ton  in  this  city,  at  $55  a  ton  It  may 
be  3d,  bdt  \Ve  (Idn’t  Odlioyo  it.  Wfe  don’t  hc- 
litiVe  it,  becaU.se  men  are  not  apt  lo  do  imsine.ss 
uithoiit  profit;  much  more,  at  a  po.silive  lo.«s. 
At  $60  a  Ion,  we  should  like  to  know  our  man, 
Uhd  have  more  confitlencc  than  we  now  have  in 
«in,y  one  iu  that  trade  iti  tisis  city  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  better  for  farmers  to  club  together  and 
buy  their  gnnno  direct  from  the  agent,  at  Ids 
price,  and  he  sure  to  get  honest  weiglit  and 
quality.  In  every  cargo  of  guano  there  i.**  50  to 
JOO  tons  in  the  bottom  that  is  damp,  and  this  is 
sold  as  No.  2,  at  about  $15  per  ton  less  tluui 
No.  1,  and  the  hags  weigh  15  or  20  Ihs.  more, 
6ii  account  of  the  water,  and  besitles  it  is  not 
so  good.  Then  we  have  “Mexican  Guano,” 
which  is  sold  at  any  price  from  $10  to  $25  a 
Son.  “Ichabo  Guano”  is  worth  about  $10. 
There  ai'e  some  other  kinds,  both  genuine  and 
irnanufactufed,  hut  none  hut  Peruvian  can  often 
be  found  at  r«tMih  Wfeat  becomes  of  all  the 
others,  is  a  mystery  to  those  who  know  that 
■some  of  (he  largest  retail  dealers  in  the  city 
buy  large  quantities  of  the  cheap  kinds,  and 
cart  them  to  their  storeliouse,  where,  for  anglit 
we  can  say  to  the  contrary,  they  are  still  in 
fttore,  waiting  for  a  rise  in  the  market.  It  is 
barely  possible,  however,  that  W'hen  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  Peruvian  and  Mexican,  Chilian  and  Irh- 
aho.are  emptied  upon  the  floor  togetJier.  the 
fiioisture  of  No.  2  is  abs<irl»ed,  and  Che  Mc.vi- 
can  loses  its  color,  and  the  wiiole  pile  turns,  of 
its  own  accord,  into  ‘‘genuine  No.  1  Peruvian 
Guano — warranted.” 

We  should  a  liitle  rather  buy  of  the  agent  at 
$6o  than  of  any  retailer  at  $55,  notwiibstand- 
ing  the  warranty;  and  that  is  the  only  way  lo 
know  that  it  i.s  genuine  ;  for  w'e  defy  tiie  he.st 
judges  to  tell  by  looks,  taste  or  sMiell. 

In  England,  .adulteration  of  guano  lias  been 
carried  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  crediteil  by 
such  honest  traders  as  the  universal  Yankee 
nation.  As  it  is  generally  suppo.sed  that  some 
of  that  nation  have  learned  to  adulterate  li<]- 
iiors,  it  is  barely  possible  that  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  adulterate  guapo. 

As  to  best  kind,  we  cannot  recomo^epd  a  fur 
mer  ever  to  buy  any  but  genuine  No.  I  Pefpvi- 
an  guano.  Other  kinds  may  he  worth  ihojf 
cost,  but  then  again  they  rqay  not  be  better  than 
so  much  yellpw  dust. 

HOW  TO  USE  GUANO. 

The  besf  way  is  to  sow  it  broadcast,  widiout 
any  mixture  or  preparation,  except  lo  hrojik 
the  fu,r;jns  and  tboronghly  incorporate  it  ^yi{h 
(be  ?oi!  by  a  light  plowing  or  heavy  harrow'ing. 


ail  1  sow  the  land  with  wheat  or  rUber  gruiiv 
ant!  clover  or  griis.s,  in  all  case.-*.  If  it  is  u.^eil 
with  coni,  potatoes,  or  other  crops,  mix  it  well 
in  the  soil,  and  follow  that  crop  with  aiiotber 
the  .same  season,  to  gel  the  after  effect  of  the 
gu  ano. 

If  .applied  a.«  a  top-dressing  lo  gr;t«s,  it  shoiil  I 
he  .sown  itnmediately  liefore  or  diiritig  a  rain, 
or  el.se  mixed  with  charcoal  dust,  or  plaster  of 
Piiris.  It  may  he  thus  used  uih)Ii  whetitoroth- 
er  small  grain. 

quANTirv  TO  Tin-:  aouk. 

Fi'otn  260  to  300  pounds  we  consiiler  the 
tnost  prcifitahle  application,  though  it  h,H.«  often 
been  used  to  at'vantage  in  ijirger  ninl  sm.aller 
proporlitias. 

1.S  IT  rROI  tTAnUE  ? 

For  the  purpose  f)f  renovating  the  poorest, 
worn  <Mil  saiidy-pliiin  in  the  country,  or  soil- 
denuiliid  gr.avel  knoll,  it  is  the  most  profitable 
a|iplicatiou  ever  nnule  by  a  farmer.  Upon  all 
lands  vvhich  need  manure  to  make  them  jiro- 
duce  a  fair  crop,  it  is  profitable  evtni  at  tlie 
present  extravagantly  high  price.  In  whatev¬ 
er  situation  it  can  be  used,  w'bere  other  ma¬ 
nure  cannot,  it  is  juotilable;  anil  it  is  certainly 
so,  in  very  many  cases,  to  use  it  instead  of  oth¬ 
er  manure,  w  iiere  that  has  to  be  hauled  any 
ronsi.leraltle  distance.  If  it  would  be  profita¬ 
ble  to  restore  such  a  tract  of  barren  sand  as 
that,  for  instance,  between  New  Haven  and 
Meriden,  Connecticut,  to  a  coiuiitioii  which 
w'oiild  produce  crops  of  grain  capable  of  pa}'- 
ing  all  expense.s,  followed  by  :i  heavy  crop  of 
clover,  then  it  would  he  profitable  to  apply  gu¬ 
ano  t<i  that  latu],  for  that  is  what  it  would  do. 
If  a  farnaer  can  make  lJ»c  jioorest  old  field  as 
productive  has  richest  one,  for  an  expense  of 
$0  an  aciH*,  theM  it  is  janotitalde  to  use  guano. 
The  same  may  he  iuihi  of  Superplio.spbale  of 
Lime,  if  it  is  geimiitte  it  is  vaalualile,  audits 
n.*:e  profilalde.  Bust  how  some  people  have  been 
cheated  with  this  stuff! — NfUt  lor^-  Tribune. 

mttti  ■  I  ■ 

From  the  Southern  l‘l.•lnt*■r. 

More  about  Osage  Oran;;c  Hedges. 

Cake  Muses,  llESutco.  # 

.'Vpril  23,  1857.  ^ 

To  the  Editor  So.  Planter. — .As  there  .seem.s 
to  lie  son,e  difference  of  opinion  as  ntgards  the 
fitness  of  tlie  0.<age  Orage,  as  a  hedge  plant,  1 
beg  sufficient  sjiace  in  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  magazine  to  give  my  experience  on 
the  siiiaject. 

In  April,  18.54,  I  purcba.3ed  of  Gen.  llicbard 
.son  and  plante  1  out  one  thousand  one  year  old 
plants,  opeiiinga  trench  with  a  two  horse  plow 
in  the  centre  of  a  five  foot  bed,  previously  plow¬ 
ed.  In  this  trench  I  .settlie  plants,  pressing  the 
soH  very  firmly  to  the  roots,  spread  stable  ma¬ 
nure  liberally  in  the  lialf  filled  furrow,  threw 
sufficient  earth  to  the  plants  with  the  plow,  on 
each  side,  to  give  a  .slight  bed  to  the  row,  and 
left  tiiern.  By  careful  examination  to-day,  I 
find  that  only  Jour  jdants  in  the  thousand  failed 
to  grotc  off  vigorously.  During  the  summer  I 
gave  the  hedge  one  thorough  weeding  with  the 
hoe  1  n  1  lie  sjiring  following,  and  each  spring 


riti:;  KA!i:,ir::{ 


a'i;ce,  I  liMve  irimiiied  them  severely  and  g  veo 
them  one  iioeiii;^.  i\e\t  fail  [  sliail  ler?  ove  the 
p'-nk  eiudo.'ure  flint  preceded  llu:  planlii-g  of 
tlie  lie  Ige,  and  a'!  tiespuf-^-;  r.s,  biped  and  (juad- 
run.  d,  tJ. fit,  (Mil  pa.tS  ntj  hedge,  ■slifill  lie  ^vel 
codie  to  al!  it  eiic'osi  s. 

In  the  ,«^priiig  of  18o5,  in  a  very  hot  and  (iry 
spell  in  3!  ay.  I  pi;m  ed  a  second  iiedge  of  one 
ti  oiisan  1  p'alU.s,  tfdiif.g  ilie  simple  precauiiun 
o''  dip;  im'  M.e  roots  in  a  niiddle  of  chiy  and 
h(.<rs‘j  dui:g  iiitiniately  mixed  before  seilinir 
tiiein;  an  .  even  at  this  late  peiiud  f  lost  very 
few  p'aifts,  mu  20  in  .dl,;iml  their  progre.-s  thn.‘-- 
lar  lias  equalled  niy  first  exp  odmeut.  A  third 
exf/erinieiit  of  a  few  •luiidn  d'  last  sprimr  has 
fiirni  hi  d  aiuAher  evidence  of  1  Ijs- iieuiiurk.able 
vitality  of  ilie  plant,  its  alniosl  infdii’iljie  cer¬ 
tainty  lo  stand,  its  great  thriftiness,  and  its  de¬ 
fiance  of  intense  cold. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  tliaf  those  who  liave 
failed  to  secure  a  regular  stand  of  Osage  Or¬ 
ange  when  using  one  year  old  plants,  or  who 
luive  failed  to  raise  a  vigorous  hedge  in,  four 
y>  ar ',  at  furthest,  must  have  .>sadly  negli  cted 
that  rno  krate  Imt  indispensable  attention 
which  is  required. 

Oui*  peojile  are  unfortunately  too  mucii  given 
to  conclude  tliat  wlu  re  tliey  have  planted  a  per¬ 
ennial,  they  have  fulfilled  their  part,  and  the 
|dant  must  accotnplish  all  else.  This  is  em¬ 
phatically  true  with  the  whole  class  of  fruit 
trees  and  vines  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  T 
tu  ipi  se  it  is  so  with  the  Osage  Orange.  I  will 
liLiCji'einark  in  passing,  that  a  very  common  er¬ 
ror  n  transplanting  trees,  slirubs  and  vines  is, 
to  plant  manure  in  actual  contact  with  tliorooLs. 
Iliis  is  always  detrimental,  aiiJ  in  a  very  dry 
s  asm  i.s  ofltcn  fatal.  WTll  pulver'zed  (nirth, 
mimixeJ  with  anything  calculated  to  make  it 
very  porous  or  spongy,  slu  uhl  be  brought  into 
close  and  firm  contact,  with  ihe  roots,  and  the 
nu  iiurc,  if  any  is  req  uired,  should  then  be  ajipli  od. 

As  to  the  tendeii  •}'  of  the  liedge  to  ilr.aw  se¬ 
verely  upon  the  adjacent  stri|)  of  land,  I  can 
only  say  that  1  have  ohserve  l  no  difference  lie- 
tween  the  growth  of  vegetables  in  parallel 
row  s  five  feet  from  the  line  of  my  hedge,  and 
th  growth  of  others  more  remote.  I  should 
think  that  deep  coulteri.ig  with  a  cutting  edge 
within  four  feet  of  the  line  of  the  hedge  every 
.“pring.  would  prevent  the  lateral  roots  from 
poaching  too  tnuch  on  the  field,  ami  at  the  same 
time  anest  the  growth  of  the  Orange  when  its 
tendency  is  tow  ai  ds  loo  robust  stature. 

The  increasing  scarcity  and  enhancing  valu- 
of  limber  for  dead  wood  fences,  and  the  iiiace 
cessabidly  of  stone  for  that  |)urpo.se,  gives  an 
increasing  interest  to  the  subject  of  live  hedg 
es.  especially  in  Eastern  Virginia;  and  it  i.s  to 
he  hoped  that  the  partial  experiments  now  be¬ 
ing  made  with  the  Usage  Orange,  will  receive 
the  little  patience  and  attendance  which  my 
experience  assures  me  is  alone  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  its  general  adoption  for  that  purpose.  As 
1  deem  it  a  good  rule  for  writers  on  practical 
subjects  to  give  sanction  of  their  names  to 
what  they  offer  to  the  p.yblio, 

I  subscribe  i^yself. 

Very  rcspectful'y,  your  obd’t  s’vt, 

•’1'  '  l  l.  j,  Wuitm. 


PLANTER. 


Treatment  for  Dogs,  Horses,  and  Sheep. 

Siu — Allow  me  to  offer  to  your  corrcsjiond- 
eut  ‘-Widgeon,”  the  following  simple  cures: 

L'ISTEMPER  IN  DOGS. 

I  have  found  from  experience  that  a  large  ta* 
b!es])Ooiiful  of  common  salt  effects  a  cure,  if 
given  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  If 
the  first  dose  be  not  sufficient,  it  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  after  the  lapse  of  one  day. 

JAUNDICE  IN  DOGS. 

Some  time  since  a  large  thorough  bred  re- 
triver,  lielougliig  to  a  triend,  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  he  poisoned,  but  fatal  effects  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  nature  compelling  him  to  vomit  very 
freely.  Three  full  days  afterwards,  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  dog  had  not  purged  since  vom¬ 
iting,  1  was  induced  to  apply  u  rather  severe 
remedy,  in  the  shape  ol  two  drops  of  croton  oil 
on  the  tongue,  at  the  same  time  giving  direc¬ 
tions  for  his  diet  to  be  plain,  and  of  a  liquid  iia- 
iuro.  On  the  second  day  after  administering 
the  c.olonoil,  the  animal  had  perfectly  recover¬ 
ed  his  usual  healthy  state. 

As  raw  eggs  are  said  to  be  an  alleviation,  if 
not  a  cure  fur  this  disease  in  the  human  sub- 
jej:,  i  have  uo  doubt  they  would  be  equally  ef¬ 
fectual  wdffi  dogs. 

WORMS  IlORSEa. 

One  pint  of  cold  drawn  liiiseed  oil  will  he 
found  an  effectual  cure  ;  but  remember  that  per¬ 
fect  rest  must  be  given  while  it  remains  in  the 
stomach.  The  worms  will  surfeit  themselves 
witli  the  oil,  and  so  die,  when  they  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  course  of  nature. 

DIARRHOTA  IN  SHEEP. 

I  have  found  rock  salt  to  be  an  effectual  cor¬ 
rective.  For  field  stock,  lumps  of  it  must  be 
put  into  ‘‘box  troughs,”  with  only  one  side 
open,  vvhich  must  ahv.ays  be  turned  away  from 
the  wind,  on  account  of  the  rain. 

SUBSTITUiE  FOR  GLASSiIN  CUCUMBER  FRAMES,  &C. 

The  following,  is  in  answer  to  one  of  your 
i correspondents  : — Procure  some  strong  can¬ 
vass,  and  brush  it  over  with  boiled  linseed  oil 
while  in  a  hot  state,  allowing  it  to  dry  thorough¬ 
ly  jirevious  to  the  next  application.  Three 
coats  will  be  sufficient.  It  being  presumed  that 
the  wooden  frame  is  already  made,  stretch  ihu 
canvass,  and  nail  it  on  carefully.  D.  C., 

[in  Morton's  Practical  Ag-riculture. 

(Ireea  Crop  for  Manure. 

I  am  much  gratifieth to. notice  the  increased 
attention  vvhich  is  being  accorded  by  farmers 
irenefcl  y  to  this  subject.  Every  one,  in  fact, 
who  examines  this  subject  attentively,  must 
be  speedily  convinced  of  its  utility,  especially 
when  turned  in  as  an  enrichment  of  exhausted 
soils.  There  is  obviously  no  method  of  which 
the  agriculturist  can  economise  more,  or  more 
rapidly  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  than 
by  turning  in,  as  a  dressing,  such  crops  as  de¬ 
rive  a  portion  of  their  aliment  from  the  air. 

No  matter  how  impoverished  or  sterile  the 
soil,  he  may,  by  a  judicious  and  persistent  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  means  of  amelioration,  easily  make 

t  .  f  . .  .  '  ■ 
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it  rich.  There  are  many  plants  well  a<lapted  to 
this  purpose,  among  which  are  millet,  buck¬ 
wheat,  peas  and  clover,  all  of  which  a’‘e  highly 
valuable,  operating  both  mechanicf  lly  and  chem¬ 
ically,  by  their  liccon-, position  upon  t!ie  soil, 
e-speciallv  when  containing  much  acid. 

Rut  it  "may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark 
that  in  makin"  choice  o^’erops  to  lietnrimd  in, 
we  should  invariably  give  preference  to  such 
ns  derive  at  least  a  portion  of  their  paliulurn 
from  the  air.  The  vegetables  enumerated 
above,  are  all  of  this  class,  and  consequently 
take  much  less  from  the  stajile  of  the  soil,  than 
those  which  are  of  course  I,  ss  adapted  to  this 
use.  Of  these,  buckwheat  and  clover  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  valuable* — tiie  hauhn  being 
more  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  much 
more  succulent,  and  yielding  much  more  readi¬ 
ly  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  when  in¬ 
humed  beneath  the  soil.  There  is  also  anoth¬ 
er  cause  of  preference,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  buckwheat,  the  crisp  nature  of  it.s  stalk  con¬ 
tributing  greatly  to  the  facility  ot  turning  it 
down,  especially  where  the  roller  is  used  to 
precede  the  plow^.  On  every  poor  land,  buck¬ 
wheat  may  be  grown  with  better  success,  per-  | 
haps,  than  ony  other  grain  crop,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  abundant  yield,  both  of  haulm  and 
grain.  When  sowed  to  be  turned  in — unless 
the  soil  is  calcareous  to  a  degree  rendering  it 
unnece.ssary.  the  appiication  of  quicklime  be¬ 
fore  turning  in  the  vyheat,  will  he  of  great  l,en- 
efit.  From  two  or  three  casks  will  ordinarily 
suffice  for  an  acre;  but  if  the  ameliorating  pro¬ 
cess  is  designed  to  prepare  the  land  for  the^ 
production  of  crops  belonging  to  the  order  of 
lime  plants,  and  which  require  a  large  amount 
of  this  mineral  for  their  successful  develop¬ 
ment,  treble  and  even  quadruple  the  above 
quantity  maybe  economically  applied.  It  is 
not  of  essential  consequence  whether  the  appli¬ 
cation  precedes  the  turning  down  of  the  crop, 
as  is  accorded  subsequently,  the  priiocipal  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  supply  an  irnpoiLaut  constitu¬ 
tional  deficiency  to  the  inrerests  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  liy  limiting  the  acreable  product  of  the  crop. 

Clover  is  preferred  by  many  to  all  o>t^5el•  crops 
for  this  purpose,  and,  taking  all  things  in  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is,  perhaps, not  easy  to  say  where 
preference  should  rest.  The  ‘quantity  of  so¬ 
luble  matter  contained  in  the  clover  plant,  vvhen 
arrived  at  the  period  of  inflorescence,  unqnes- 
tion  ably  large, — larger,  probably  than  in  most 
other  plants.  Its  roots,  also,  when  mature,  are 
large  and  succulent,  and  contribute  very  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  crop  when 
turned  down  at  maturity;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  where  a  speedy  amelioration  is  required, 
the  plants  do  not  commonly  have  time  to  attain 
their  maximum  development,  and  every  one  is 
aware  that  in  its  youthful  state,  the  clover 
plant  contains  a  far  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than 
of  solid  matter.  Millet,  if  sowed  broadcast, 
will  probably  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
readily  soluble  matters,  than  either  clover  or 
buckwheat.  But  whether  its  fertilizing  action 
upon  the  soil  is  so  great,  is  a  question  that  re¬ 
mains  to  be  decided.  One  thing,  however, 
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may  be  relied  on  as  certain.  Any  plant  pro- 
d  iced  by  the  soil  will,  if  turned  in  by  the  plow, 
contribute  more  or  le.ss  to  tt.s  enrichment.  The 
families  of  the  puccus,  and  even  the  compara¬ 
tively  worth  less  cry  ptogamous  vegetation,  v  Ihci 
is  jiroduced  parasiiicall y  on  rocks  and  in  bog¬ 
gy  swamps,  have  been  ascertained  to  posses.s 
])rinciples  favorable  to  vegetable  ilevelojiment, 
and  when  reduced  by  putiolactiun,  of  aidin*', 
very  essentially,  the  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  worthless  in  the 
great  lulioratory  of  nature,  and  it  is  their  over 
the  criicihle  and  the  alembic,  that  we  receive 
those  important  lessons  which  so  materially 
assist  us  in  the  numerous  and  multiform  duties 
of  practical  life.  Here  we  discover  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  means  to  ends,  and  become  familiarised 
to  the  operative  principles  and  laws  with  which 
we  were  before  iierfectly  unacquainted,  and 
sca'rcely  deemed  te  exist. 

[•Germantown  Telegraph. 
- - 

From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

Chiucse  Sugar  Cane. 

South  Caroil'IN.v  Tastitutk,  } 

Oharl'estou,  August  21,  13.57.  ^ 

Miessks.  F'clrctrs  : — A  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  having  been  invited  to  inspect  an  exper¬ 
imental  planting  of  the  ‘•Sorghum,”  by  Thos. 
11.  D  cas,  Esq.,  visited  hi.s  farm,  on  King-street 
road  on  the  J2th  inst.,  for  the  purpose.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  any  and  every  information  relating 
to  the  introduction  and  success  of  now  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  as  well  as  of  rneclianical  inven¬ 
tion,  is  of  importance,  the  Committee  would 
lay  before  the  public  the  result  of  their  in?i)ec- 
tion.  JMr.  Deas  jilanted  one  pint  of  seed  on 
about  half  an  acre  of  ground  prejiared  in  the 
usual  manner  for  corn,  placing  a  single  grain 
in  each  spot.  The  cane  is  now  about  ripe.  On 
a  careful  count  of  stalks  from  each  single  seed, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  it  was  determined  that 
there  were  at  least  five  stalks  to  each  on  the 
average  through  the  field.  The  number  of  the 
single  hills  being  7.260,  would  give  the  enor¬ 
mous  j'icid  of  30,300  .«ta!ks,  of  about  8  feet  in 
height,  for  less  than  'half  an  acre  of  land.  The 
heads  of  each  were  well  filled  with  seed,  which 
of  itself  is  a  valuable  crop,  being  useful  for 
feed  to  stock  and  poultry.  Some  four  weeks 
ago  Dr.  Deas  cut  down  to  the  ground  a  row  of 
tliis  cane,  and  from  the  roots  the  rattoons  have 
grown  again  to  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
are  well  headed  the  secoml  time.  Dr.  Deas 
has  no  facilities  for  expressing  the  juice  or  pre¬ 
paring  the  sugar,  though  we  learn  that  our  en¬ 
terprising  fellow-citizens,  Messrs.  VV.  S.  Hene- 
rey  &  Co.,  are  preparing  a  sugar  mill  suifoble 
for  the  Chinese  Caiie,  and  it  is  expected  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  will  e  several  samples  of  the 
sugar  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  Institute,  to 
compete  for  the  prize  offered  by  that  association. 


Economy  in  Cattle  Feeding.— The  time  will 
come  when  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  a  pitch- 
fork  will  be  considered  slovenly  farming,  when 
no  one  but  a  slovenly  farmer  will  think  of  feed¬ 
ing  hay  or  straw  until  it  has  past  through  a 
cutting  machine. 
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Hints  on  Poin  r  Hanfj;inj. — ATany  a  fever  lins 
U'eii  caused  I  y  ilic  liorrildo  nuisance  of  corrupt 
MZc  used  ill  paper-liaiiyini'  in  lied  rooms.*  'J'he 
iiiiusca  wliirli  the  slee()cr  is  aware  ol'oii  waking 
in  the  morning,  insueli  a  ease,  sliouM  be  a  warn¬ 
ing’  ncrding  no  repotilion.  Down  sliould  coinc 
'the  wfiole  pa[.>er,  at  any  cost  or  inconvenieneo, 
'tor  it  is  an  evil  which  allows  uf'no  tiinifiering. 
The  cnrele.ss  decorator  will  say  lliat  time  will 
set  all  right — that  the  smell  will  go  olF — that 
airing  tlie  room  well  in  the  day,  and  burning 
“ome  pungent  thing  or  other,  at  night ,  in  the 
meiui'ime,  will  do  very  well.  It  will  not  do 
very  well;  for  health,  and  cveti  life,  m<iy  he  lo.*t 
in  the  interval.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  have 
one’s  stomach  impared  for  life,  or  one’s  nerves 
shattered,  for  the  sake  of  the  co.st  .and  trou'ole 
of  pajirring  a  room  ,  or  a  whole  hou.se  if  neccss.a- 
ry.  The  smell  is  not  the  grievance,  Imt  the 
lidicn  of  the  grievance.  Tiie  grievance  is  ani¬ 
mal  putridity,  with  which  we  tire  shut  up  when 
this  smell  is  preceplihle  in  our  chamher.s.  Down 
should  come  tlie  paper;  and  the  wti'l  behind 
.should  h«»  scraped  clear  of  every  particle  of  its 
Inst  covering. — Ex. 


’'Not  a  doubt  of  it  in  onr  mind.  We  lia's  e  long 
since  l)eliev-*d  it — had  rather  sleep  in  the  open  air  than 
in  a  papered  room,  unless  welt  venlillated. — Eo. 

F.  4  P. 

- - - 

Memorial  of  Cotton  Dealers. — ^Ve  saw  ye.'*;er- 
diiy  a  memorial  of  the  Colton  faetois,  buyers, 
brokers,  shippers,  mercli  nt.s  and  dealers  gen- 
m  ally  of  the  cities  of  Ni'w  Orleans  and  Moliile. 
The  memorial  i.s  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  most  prominent  dealers  in  cotton  in  this 
city.  It  reads  a.s  follows: 

The  undersigned  deeming  that  the  gross  mis¬ 
representations  that  have  emanated  from  N. 
A'ork  this  se.asoii  in  relation  to  the  cotton  inter- 
e.st  should  he  rebuked  in  a  formal  manner,  and 
considering  that  utiscrupulous  parlies  have  ex¬ 
erted  every  endeavor  to  depress  this  most  im- 
jMjrtant  branch  of  the  trade,  by  fabulous  and 
mischievous  reports  of  tlie  crop,  have  thought 
the  present  occasion  a  proper  one  to  adopt  a 
change  in  the  nnual  making  up  tlie  crop,  tiy 
transferring  the  locality  to  New  Orleans  where 
it  legitimately  belongs,  as  the  largest  cotton 
market  of  this  continent,  as  it  is  desti  ned  short¬ 
ly  to  be  that  of  the  worlil — and  the  signers  of 
this  paper  representing  a  majority  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  trade  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  biml  tliem- 
selves  to  consider  the  crop  to  be  made  up  here¬ 
after  in  New  Orleans,  as  constituting  the  on¬ 
ly  true  c.xponent  of  tlie  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  under  which  all  matters  affecting  the  yield 
are  to  lie  arbitrated  and  settled. 

They  therefore  respectfully  ask  the  conduct¬ 
ors  of  the  Prices  Current  of  this  city  to  make 
up  annually  in  future  the  crop  up  to  the  first  of 
September  on  the  plan  which  they  may  deem 
most  advisible. — Mobile  Tribune. 


Sorgho  Brandy — Agricultural  Tour. — Mr.  H. 
S,  OncoTT,  of  New  York,  who  visits  our  city 
on  a  tour  of  agricultural  observation  and  cor- 
re.'pondcnce,  exhibited  to  ns  a  sample  of  Bran¬ 
dy,  as  distilled  by  ,J.  Y.  Reid  11  Old  Slip,  New 


York,  from  Chitiefe  k^ilgar  Cane,  furiiisfieil 
from  tlie  cro[)  of  Col.  II.  Peters,  of  Atlanta, 
Gra.  The  Alcoholometer  marks  this  sample  58, 
and  we  are  informed  that  tlie  .success of  the  ex-» 
{lerimentiil  dislillations  is  considered  complete 
and  decisive  in  favor  of  another  use  and  proper¬ 
ly  of  the  Chinese  Cane. 

Mr.  Olcott  proceeded  yesterday  afternoon 
to  Angn.sta,  On.,  whence  he  will  visit  the  pl.nn-* 
talion  of  Ex-Governor  Ham.moJ<d,  in  fids  State, 
and  learn  the  latest  results  of  the  interesting 
exjierimeiits  there  in  progress,  with  the  Sor¬ 
ghum  am!  Imphee,  nr  Chinese  and  African  Su* 
gar  Cai!e.s.  He  will  then  visit  Col.  PrTEK.s’ 
jrlantation  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  proceed  to 
I.ouisville,  Ky.,  to  attend  the  Fair  of  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  .Society,  opening  on  the  1st  prox- 
xllr.  Olcott  visits  this  fair  officially,  and  .as  u 
correspondent  for  several  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
iial.<,  itirdnding  Frank  Leslies'  Illustrated,  and 
Daily  Times,  and  the  Evening  Post. 

VVe  sliall  be  pleased  to  learn  that  our  euter- 
[iri/.ing  farmers,  are  a  wake  to  the  interest  evinc- 
eil  in  the  experiments  in  progress,  for  an  en¬ 
largement  mid  imjiroveinent  of  our  staple  cul¬ 
ture. — Charleston  Courier. 

- - 

From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

The  Chinese  Sngar  Cane. 


An  experiment  on  a  sm.Tll  scale  witli  this 
new  plant  has  completely  satisfied  the  writer 
of  its  value.  In  answer  to  your  request  to 
lienr  from  any  who  have  tested  its  character,  I 
send  this  brief  communication.  Somcw'here 
.about  April  last,  I  planted  aliout  one-fourth  (4) 
of  an  acre  with  the  seed  of  the  '‘Sorglio.”  The 
cold  retarded  for  a  long  time  its  appearance,  and 
then  the  drought  delayed  its  growth.  The 
situation  of  the  land  lieing  rather  low,  also  had 
a  share  in  throwing  it  back.  In  July  it  began 
to  thrive  sufficiently  to  encourage  our  making 
arrangements  to  try  its  worth,  as  soon  as  it 
should  mature.  For  this  end,  and  not  in  view 
of  quantity  from  the  little  patch  tliat  was  ri¬ 
pening,  I  had  a  small  oak  mill  of  two  upright 
rollers  made  on  the  place,  which  of  course,  cost 
hut  the  time  used  for  its  manufacture — ami  yes¬ 
terday,  August  18th,  the  cane  being  nearly 
ripe,  we  ground  twenty-five  sticks,  (‘-JS,)  some 
long  and  others  short.  The  juice  ran  freely, 
and  there  were  obtained  some  three  quarts  of 
the  saccharine  matter.  This  w  as  put  in  a  com¬ 
mon  iron  pot,  and  boiled  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
The  residum  was  a  sweet  and  agreeable  syrup, 
which  quite  astonished,  as  its  taste  delighted, 
those  who  looked  very  unbelievingly  for  a  good 
result.  “Why,  Mosser,’’  says  one  of  these  col¬ 
ored  sceptics,  “dis  gooil  as  iri classes,*’  while  the 
eyes  of  others  of  the  tribe  rolled  rapturously, 
in  thought  of  the  sweet  time  coming.  This 
syrup  is,  in  color,  similar  to  treacle,  and  in  taste 
a  little  like  the  preserved  tomato.  The  three 
quarts  of  saccharine  gave  less  than  a  quart  of 
the  syrup;  but  the  small  measure  is  referred  to 
the  very  inferior  growth  of  the  cone,  as  before 
stated,  and  not  to  its  probable  product,  on  good 
soil,  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  with  season 
more  favorable  than  our  la.st  spring.  Witlr  the 
experiment  f  am  completely  sati  sfied  ;  on.d  of 
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its  worth,  ill  iiddiii;'  It)  the  romfort  of  our  ne-  i 
j^roes,  there  call  he  no  <i[  hestittii.  ;V  nother  year  j 
will  see  on  the  »)hicc  of  every  consitier^lto  iilan-  ; 
ter  some  acres  sown  with  this  novel  seed,  as  it  j 
will  also  find  the  apparatus  iicocssary  to  the  : 
sure  and  desirahle  issue. 

A  second  trial,  the  day  after,  was  all.  nded 
with  equally  f^ood  results.  .A  small  quantily 
of  lime  was  this  time  added,  and  the  lioilin^ 
rontiiuied  longer.  This  last,  of  course,  in¬ 
creased  the  thickness,  as  the  fust  im[)rove(l  the 
flavor.  I  call  say,  now,  with  all  confidciice, 
that  tvith  very  little  trouble,  at  almost  no  expense, 
,md  in  a  short  space  of  time — say  four  mouths — 
we  can,  independently  of  others,  conveniently 
to  ourselves,  and  most  a>,Meeal)ly  to  our  ser¬ 
vants — who  oiipht  especially  to  be  considere.i 
ns  our  hard-worktiif'-poor,  secure  a  most  desi¬ 
rable  product  from  tlie  Chinese  cane. 

■Spks. 

-  i\tn  - 

New  Metals. — It  is  stated  defiinitely  that 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manutac- 
tme  of  aluminum,  hy  which  it  is  hereafter  to 
be  produccil  at  innacli  less  cost  Ilian  hilherto. — 
Sodium,  also,  so  iwcessary  in  the  maiiufucture 
of  aluminum,  can  now-  be  pi'oduced  liy  means 
of  improved  processes  at  a  greatl}.^  diminished 
price.  Lithium  has  been  pro.lnced,  by  M. 
Froost,  from  lepidolitlie,  a  mineral  whicli  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  granite  near  Ko.vena,  in  Moravia. — 
Whether  this  rem'nrka'ble '»tetal  is  destined  to 
find  u  place  in  the  arts  or  maM'«f«ct«res  re- 
rnninsa  i!>!.roldem  wliieh  time  alone  ca®  solve. — 
Its  st'iking  cliarnct eristic  isi  it«  extreme  levity, 
lithium  being  a  solid  metal  W'bich  floats  upon 
rectified  naptha.  Calcium,  the  metallic  base 
of  lime,  has  been  obtained  as  a  beautiful  gold- 
colored  metal,  by  Prof  B'cnsan,  of  Marburg, 
but  as  yet  not  in  any  quantity.  Siwoe  it  is 
now  known  that  the  clays  and  earths  are  all  of 
thetn  reducible  to  the  metallic  stale,  wliat  may 
not  be  expected  in  a  few  years  in  art  innimfec- 
ture?  Solids  as  durable  as  silver  and  less  li¬ 
able  to  tarnish  may  be  placed  in  the  bands  of 
artizaiis  from  which  to  produce  articles  of  use 
or  ornament  lighter  than  cork. — Ex. 

-  1^^  I  I  - 

Blacking  Poisonous. — Mr.  S.  P.  Dupon,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Suvanab  Republican  says  : 

‘‘I  have  just  lost  two  prime  little  negroes  from 
the  eftects  of  eating  a  small  quantity  of  Idack- 
ing  that  is  used  to  clean  shoes.  One  died  in 
six,  and  the  other  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  con¬ 
vulsions.  I  give  you  the  information  for  pub¬ 
lic  good.  I  do  not  Ihink  more  than  a  spoonful 
was  eaten.” 

- - — ,^1^^  ♦  - 

Simple  Butter  Cooler. 

Melted  butter  is  all  very  well  in  its  right 
place,  but  when  butter  is  put  ujxon  the  tea  or 
breakfast  table,  having  tJie  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  just  oiit  of  tho  oven,  it  is  anything  Itut  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  housekeeper,  and  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  to  those  who  eat  it.  Dry  toast  is  {»osi- 
tively  spoilt  if  spread  with  soft  butter;  indeed, 
if  butter  eanuot  be  brought  to  table  at  least 
firm,  if  not  hard,  rt  is  better  to  keep  it  away 
fcftogetUcr.  Fortn.uulely,  however,  it  is  not 
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i.ercssary  Ip  |iro(-eed  lo  sncli  desperate  mca-^- 
nrrs,  ns  bnlter  can  be  ke|»t  nice  ai\<lcool  in  the 
hottest  weallier.  and  that  in  a  verj’  simple  mnn- 
ner.  Procure  a  large,  new  flower-pot  ofu  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  Cover  tlie  butter-plate,  and  al.-o  a, 
saucer  large  onojigb  for  the  flower-pot  to  r*;sl 
in  upside  down;  place  a  trivet  or  meat-stand 
(such  as  is  sent  to  the  oven  when  a  joint  is 
baked)  in  the  .saucer,  and  put  on  this  trivet  the 
]ilate  of  butter;  now  fill  I  lie  saucer  with  w  ater, 
anil  turn  I  he  flow  er-pol  over  the  bnlter,  so  that 
its  bottom  edge  will  be  below  the  water.  Tlio 
hole  in  the  flower-pot  must  be  fitted  willi  a 
cork;  llie  butter  will  then  be  in  what  we  may 
call  an  air-tight  chatnher.  Let  the  w  hole  of 
the  outside  of  the  flower-pot  be  tlien  tliorough- 
ly  drenched  with  waleratid  place  it  in  as  cool 
a  spot  as  you  can.  If  this  be  done  over  night, 

I  be  butter  will  be  as  ‘•firm  as  a  rock”  at  break- 
i«st  lime;  or,  if  placed  tlicre  in  tlie  morning, 
Ibe  butter  will  be  quite  bard  tor  use  at  tea  hour. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  w  ater  evapo¬ 
rates,  if  produces  cold  ;  the  porous  pot  draws 
up  the  water  which  iii  warm  vvealber  quickly 
evaporates  from  the  sides,  and  thus  cools  ii. 
aK'd  Kj;  no  warm  air  can  now  get  at  the  butler 
it  becom'cs  firm  and  cool  in  the  hottest  ilay. — ■ 
&itntifc  American. 

Skptijils  Pjessk. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane— Sorgho  Sucre. 
ruA.Nsn.vTKD  roa  the  “working  f.armer,”  bt 

H.  S.  OLCOTT. 

During  the  pieseiit  year,  1  have  made  the 
public  acquainted  wilh  the  various  iiroihicts 
obtained  from  the  stalks  of  the  Sorgho  Sucre, 
and  have  shown  how  this  plant  should  he  cul¬ 
tivated.  I  think  it  well  to  enumcnite  the  re¬ 
sults  which  have  (»cen  arrived  at  since  that 
time,  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  causes  of 
the  failures  related  hy  various  experimenters, 
either  in  culture,  extraction  of  sap  from  the 
stalks,  or  distillation  of  vesou.  (juice  that  runs 
from  the  crushed  canes). 

The  trials  made  in  tlie  middle  and  Southern 
provinces  of  F' ranee,  1  ave  confirmed  my  previ¬ 
ous  assertion  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Sorgho 
and  tluit  of  Indian  Corn,  were  strongly  analo 
gous.  Nevertheless,  several  agriculturists,  un¬ 
wisely  thinking  to  sensibly  increase  tlie  yield 
have  practiced  numerous  floodings  of  the  field . 
The  consequence  has  naturally  been,  that  the 
sap  yielded  by  the  stalks  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  has  only  given  on  distillation  three  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  in  place  of  five  percent,  usual¬ 
ly  furnished.  This  unpleasant  result  is  due 
entirely  to  the  too  great  quantity  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  stalk  at  the  lime  of  cutting.  I  re¬ 
peat  here,  what  I  have  previously  urged,  that 
if  irrigations  are  necessary  when  the  soil  is  dry, 
we  should  not  aliuse  this  nor  practice  it  too 
Inte. 

The  experiments  have  proved,  contrary  to 
what  1  have  maintuined,  that  the  stalks  should 
be  gathered  when  the  seed  is  first  ripe.  In  the 
South  (of  France)  it  is  done  in  September. — 
If  the  stalks  are  cut  too  soon,  the  juices  they 
contain  are  proportionately  less  saccharine  ;  if 
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tiipy  ii'’o  ctil  too  late,  t’lpy  yield  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tify  of  sugar. 

At  various  dej)ots..  ti)c  alcohols  arising  from 
the  disPdlatiaii  of  the  e'<j)ressed  juice  of  the 
‘-•orgho.  have  been  r  •]  'ct'cd  l)eeause  they  had 
an  nijnleasatit  taste,  dhiis  is  solely  (flie  to  the  | 
erode  metluals  of  mamifaeiuia’.  Thus,  if  in 
yihice  of  crushing  the  stalks  with  an  ordinary 
wine- press,  tliey  liad  used  a  regular  cane  mtfS 
s'milar  to  those  used  in  the  colonies,  aixl  whtdh 
M.  Cail,  of  I’aris,  exhihiteil  at  the  World's  Ex¬ 
position,  the  yield  of  .«ap,  instead  ofl>eing35 
or  4!)  per  cent.,  would  have  he^n  i^(^rea.'!ed  to 
.hO  or  even  60;  if  instead  ol’leaving  the  vtsoti  to 
remain  nndistnrhed  for  several  weeks  after  ex¬ 
pression,  it  were  at  once  submitted  to  distHIa- 
tion,*  they  would  never  have  had  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  its  having  passetJ  from  the  saccharine 
to  tho  acid  [ermenlation. 

Pot  it  i.s  not  sufficient  to  crush  the  caiics,  or 
to  have  a  special  ernsbing  mill;  it  is  likewise 
necessary  to  submit  tlie  bagasse,  (crushed 
stalksj  to  the  action  of  an  hydraulic  press. 

Finally,  to  sum  u]),  the  stalks  must  l)e  eift 
when  the  grain  is  ripe,  crushed  as  sootJ  as  pos 
ssible,  and  the  distillation  of  the  vesou  (juice) 
sj)eodily  attcndetl  to  with  suitahlo  nparatus ; 
those  used  by  the  farmers  who  have  obtained 
their  alcohols  with  had  flavors,  being  very  far 
from  complete.  The  stalks  mtiy  also  be  dried, 
for  the  sugar  is  well  preserved  i»  the  medulla¬ 
ry  structure. 

The  facts  galhereii  this  year  cottcerning  the 
produces  yiehleil  hy  the  Sugar  Sorgho,  ettables 
me  te  state  that  we  can  rciv  upon  6d,00()  kil 
grammes  per  hectare  of  stalks,  30,000  ki  o- 
grammes  sap,  and  I. .500  litres  of  alcohol  at  .50 
“centes”  of  very  fin-:,  flavor,  and  without  essen¬ 
tial  o'ls‘  In  CheTn))>;igne  even  3,000  litres 
were  obtained  last  aiituntt). 

The  bagasse  (crushed  canes)  may  be  fed  to 
liorned  cattle. 

As  to  the  yield  of  seed,  if  varies  fiom  40  to 
.50  hectolitres  jier  hectare. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  Sorgho  Sucre 
is  from  this  time  forth  destined  to  assume  an 
iiuportant  rank  amongst  the  crops  of  the  South 
(Fra  nee)  and  Algeria.  I  remain  convinced 
that,  if  well  cultivated  and  well  treated  in  dis- 
lilleries,  it  will  he  for  certain  countries  what 
the  sugar  beet  is  for  t  he  prov  inces  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  Ido  not  despair  of  hearing  soon 
that  its  culture  is  introduced  in  Martinique,  the 
last  Isle  of  Pourbon,  &c.  We  know  that  this 
plant  is  an  annual,  and  that  the  vesou  which  it 
yields  contains  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  raw 
sugar  analogous  to  that  from  the  cane. 

If  this  plant,  which  surprises  one  hy  its  height 
and  the  beauty  of  its  stalks,  he  not  deslined  to 
lie  cultivated  in  France  for  its  Stfgar-bearing 
qualities,  it  is  indisputable  that  it  may  still  be 
regarded  as  one  ofour  very  best  forage  crops. 
Cut  in  July,  in  the  more  central  portions  of 
France,  it  affords  an  abundant  green  forage, 
springs  up  again,  and  gives  ifi  October  an  excellent 
second  crop.  We  do  not  ftlsewliere  posses 

^Wliat.  without  any  fermenttlion  7  Would  sweet 
cider  from  the  press  make  brabdy  ifsiibjected  at  once 
to  distillation  ?  We  shoidd  Pet. — Ed.  E.  ^  P. 


amongst  the  g/asses,  plants  vyhfcli  offer  stich 
advantages. 

I  repeat  that  the  hulls  of  the  seeds  contain  a 
coloring  matter  of  a  Idueish  violet  shade,  which 
M.  Secard,  of  Alarseil'es,  has  successiully  used 
j  ill  the  dyes  AVr  cotton  and  linneo  goods. 

Gvs'f  wf.  HEflzh. 

I^rofessor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Imperial  School  at  Grignan. 

Journal  d'  Agrieullnre  Pratique] 


Kilogramme, . . . .2  Ih.s.  5i  drachms,* 

Hectare, . 2i  acres, 

Fitro . 2  1-9  wine  pints. 


Rem.airks — Unlike  the  Dlscorea  Patatrn^ 
tvliich  has  met  vvilh  vefy  general  censure  from 
otfr  expel hiienfers  last  season,  the  Sorgho  has 
fully  met  the  expectations  of  its  ihost  sPngnfh'e 
friends.  As  it  liecomes  more  generally  known, 
and  new  experiments  are  instituted  upo  it,  we 
predict  that  it  will  meet  wdth  more  extended 
favor.  Its  good  qualities  may  he  (numerated 
as  follows  ; 

1.  Its  rulfivation  is  no  tfnyre  troublesome 
than  that  of  corn. 

2.  I?  grows  to  full  height,  and  wdll  dofltit- 
less  perfect  its  seed  as  far  north  as  the  latitude 
of  Halifax. 

3  It  is  a  very  profitable  foi'a'ge  crop,  giving 
two  crops — one  in  July,  and  the  other  in  Oc- 
tohef — ^of  a  green  fodder  superior  to  sweet 
corn 

4.  It  yields  26  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  which 
make  a  fine  meal,  and  the  hulls  of  which  af¬ 
ford  a  good  dye  stuff. 

5.  It,  together  with  this  seed,  gives  also  one 
tbon’sa  od  or  more  pounds  of  excellent  sugar 
p6r  aid  e,  and  at  the  same  time  fifty-five  gallons 
of  molasses  or  syrup. 

6.  It  gives  on  distillation  about  300  gallons  of 
alcoiiol  at  50  centesimal. 

7.  The  cthshed  stalks  may  be  fed  to  cattle, 
who  are  very  fond  of  it. 

8.  If  used  to  make  syrup  only,  it  has  yield¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Peters  at  the  rate  of  468  gallons  |>er 
acre. 

P.  The  molasses  may  be  distilled  into  tajia, 
rum,  brandy,  and  a  lieverage  similar  to  cider. 

Without  being  clininpiori  to  the  extravagant 
speculations  of  some  of  onr  friends,  we  cannot 
Imt  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  Sugar 
Sorgho  into  America  is  of  vast  importance  to 
our  political  economy,  and  we  think  the  day 
not  far  distant  when  its  manufacture  into  su¬ 
gar,  and  distillation  into  the  various  alcohol 
compounds,  will  he  largely  undertaken  in  the 
Southern  and  Northern  States. 

In  the  letter  wliich  we  translated  for  the 
Working  Farmrr  last  spring,  M.  Avequin  says 
that  the  brandies,  rums,  &c.,  yielded  by  it,  can 
in  no  Wise  compare  with  the  vJognacs,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heuze,  ih  the  above  article,  maintains 
that  this  inferiority  is  entirely  due  to  imperfect 
methods  of  inanufactnre.  We  shall  see,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  filture  which  view  is  the  correct 
one. 

The  samples  of  syriip  made  by^  us  at  the 
Westchester  Farm  School,  were  of  very  fine 
quality,  equal,  we  think,  to  good  maple  sugar  ; 
and  that  given  to  us  by  Col-  Peters,  ol  Georgia, 
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hislfd  not  unlike  molasses  cuody,  or  the  cook¬ 
ed  syrup  on  bake<I  pears. 

We  esteem  it  our  duty  t(>  airoiai  every  iufor- 
niatiou  in  our  power  (‘.uiicerniiig  tiie  Sorgho, 
and  shall  traiislato  from  time  to  time  (he  rc- 
tiiarks  made  upon  it  in  the  French  journals. 

li.  .‘3.  Olcott. 


(Iri)e  i^armet:  anb  Planter. 


PENDLETON,  S.  C. 


Vol.  Vlir,  iVo.  10,  ;  :  :  :  October,  185^. 


Col.  Dogau’s  Proposition. 

Our  contributor  seems  to  be  strangely  backward  in 
this  matter.  Only  two  hiive  sighitied  their  willing* 
116*^8  to  take  a  tilt,  up  to  this  time  (‘2(nli  Sept,). — 
“Broomsedge,”  as  will  be  seen  at  page  220,  Sept.  No., 
is  out  as  usual  at  his  post,  and  so  we  find  Perkins,  Jr., 
in  this  number.  Rutthi.s  is  making  slow  progress  to¬ 
wards  (zeentt/  names,  only  three  in  nearly  that  number 
of  months — at  this  rate  in  seventeen  months  our  list 
will  be  complete.  When  Col.  Dogan's  proposition 
1  came  out  in  onr  .August  tiumber,  we  thought  surely  u 
I  sufficient  number  of  responses  would  be  received  in 
!  time  to  have  the  judges  appointed  at  our  State  Agri- 
ciiluirul  meeting  iu  November,  if  not  before;  buthei« 

!  we  stand  in  tiie  middle  of  September,  and  but  ttco 
I  names  have  been  received!!  We  hope  for  the  best, 
i  but  are  doubting  whether  any  proposition  having  in 
I  view  tlie  advancement  of  the  agricultmil  interests  of 
i  our  ‘  Cliivalric’'  State,  will  receive  that  couiite- 
j  nance  and  support  which  the  paramount  iniportniico 
j  of  the  subject  entitles  it  to. 

i  Weeds. 


The  Law  of  Newspapers. 

We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of  subscribers 
who  intend  discoutimtiiig  their  paper  without  paying 
up  all  arrearages,  to  the  followi'ig: 

1.  Subscribers  who  do  not  give  expres.s  notice  to 
tlie  contrary,  are  considered  as  wishing  to  continue 
llieir  sub.sciiplioiis. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discoutiuuaiice  of  their 
papers,  the  publisher  can  continue  to  send  them  until 
all  arrearages  are  paid. 

if  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  pa¬ 
pers  from  llie  oHice  to  which  they  atg  directed,  they 
are  held  res[)onsih!e  till  they  settle  their  bill,  and  onicr 
the  papers  discontinued.  ! 

4.  If  any  suliscriher  removes  to  another  place  witli-  ! 

out  informing  the  publisher,  and  their  paper  is  sent  to  I 
the  former  direction,  they  are  held  responsible.  ! 

5.  The  court  lias  decided  tliat  reiiisiiig  to  take  a 

iiew.spaper  from  the  otiioe,  or  removing  tiiul  leaving  it 
uncalled  for,  is  prima  facie  evideii'ce  of  an  intentional  ! 
fraud.  i 


Erratum.  1 

-  j 

*rhe  reader  will  please  turn  to  Ins  Aitgiist  No.,  page  | 
and  correct  as  follows:  Line  12  from  top,  first  ! 
column,  between  ‘'the’'  and  “the,”  insert  by,  so  as  I 
to  read,  by  (he  by  the  Cashmere,  &c.  | 

*Liiie  18,  bdttvcen  “witness”  and  “pleasure,”  strike  j 
out  “the”  anil  insert  with,  so  as  to  read,  ““^itiiess  with  j 

pleasure,”  SiC.  I 

Line  29,  for  “piety,”  read  fifty. 

Line  38,  between  the  words  “bolii'’  and  “the,!’  in¬ 
sert  which,  which  which  was  left  out  in  our  copy.  The.se 
are  the  only  material  errors  we  believe.  Our  friend 
Rigmarole  usually  writes  a  very  plain  hand,  but  from 
some  cause  he  was  somewhiit  nervous  when  he  wrote 
this  .article  and  our  proof  reader  or.compositor  seems 
to  have  been  equally  “out  of  fix”  v.  bcii  he  attempt 
ed  te  read  proof  or  to  correct  type. 


Yotf,  frieiiil  Brooinsedge  has  got  you"  di'ouij- 
fully  iti  the  weeds,  readers,  and  so  you  must 
rciiiaiti  for  at  least  one  tfioiith.  We  iutend,  on 
the  coming  of  the  first  white  frost,  to  brush’ 
them  out,  or  before  that  time  to  lay  them  un¬ 
der  ground,  that  we  may,  in  our  next  wheat 
crop,  profit  from  their'  superior’  manure-pro¬ 
ducing  qualities. 

B.  is,  as  xveseein  his  last  communication,  be¬ 
coming  desperate,  and  is  attempting  to  turn  our 
aiiti-weed  notioiis  into  ridicule,  a  taking  argu¬ 
ment  with  many  readers,  but  one  our  friend  need 
never  be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to. 

- - - 

The  reiidletoii  Fanners’  Society. 

Our  District  neighbors  and  ‘•surroundings,’’ 
to  use  friend  Rigmarole’s ,  convenient  word, 
will  take  notice  and  govenfthemselvcs  [accor¬ 
dingly.*  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  and  Fair 
of  our  Society  will  come  oflfon  the  2nd  Thursday 
and  Friday  in  Oct.  inst.,  and  that  we  anticipate 
a  more  than  usual  large  attendance.  We  in¬ 
vite  all,  the  ladies  especially,  who  are,  we  he- 
lieye,  to  get  up  a  dinner,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  go  to  their  premium  fund  exclusively. 

From  strange  neglect,  the  Committee  on 
premiums,  hare  not  handed  in  their  list  for  pub- 
ficalioti,  because  (it  may  be,)  our  paper  is  prin 
ted  ‘‘monthly,”  instead  of  weekly,  as  was  the 
case,  we  understand  with  our  school  Trustees, 
in  preferring  other  papers  to  our  own,  iu  which 
to  advertise.  A  very  good  excuse,  provided 
the  school  was  to  continue  only  one  month. 
Wc  presume  our  former  Pretnium  Li.-;!  will  be 
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adopted  and  acted  onLy  the  CoE>inii(t<.e'viih  the 
exceptions  that  a  bull  calfis  not  a  bull — a  lieiter  j 
not  a  cow — a  stud  colt  not  a  .stallion  nor  a  year-  j 
ling — rnare  colt  a  brood  mare,  whicdi  diffi¬ 
culties  to  decide,  caused  some  little  excilement 
at  our  last  Anniversary,  and  which  wa.s  jtrnrn- 
ised  to  be  made  all  as  clear  as  nind  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  List. 

-  aMTi  - 

Tlse  Cliinese  Sugar  Cano. 

Some  interesting  ai  tides  will  he  foivncl  in  this  nmn- 
h£r  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  in  relation  to  tlie  cul¬ 
ture,  &c.,  &c„  of  this  God-send  to  otir  whole  conii- 
try.  We  say  God-send,  not  oaZ;/  hecanse  every  far¬ 
mer  and  planter  may  in  fntio'e  make  his  own  syrup, 
and  sugar  if  he  desires,  and  at  not  to  comp;ne  vviih 
the  former  and  and  present  price.*  of  these  now  indi.s. 
pensables,  but  for  another  and  most  important  consid¬ 
eration,  which  is,  the  lessening  the  demand  for,  and  coii- 
sequenliy  the  price  of  lacon.  Give  a  negro  plenty  of 
molasses,  and  he  will  thank  you  to  reduce  his  daily  ra¬ 
tion  of  bacon  at  least  one-half.  Fromonr  own  experi¬ 
ence  up  to  date,  we  doubt  not  Chine.se  Sugar  Cane 
Syrup  may  be  made  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  25 
cents  per  gallon,  and  if  so,  or  even  at  30  cents,  the 
saving  in  substituting  it  for  bacon,  only  in  part,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one. 

We  are  at  this  time,  (Sept.  22nd),  engaged  in  ma¬ 
king  syrup,  and  vviib  our  kettle,  holding  45  gallons, 
and  a  large  pot,  can  turn  off  from  8  lo  .10  gallons  dai¬ 
ly,  of  well-reduced  syrup.  We  liave  one  of  Mes.srs. 
Glaze  Co.’s  smallest  sized  mills,  which  works  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactorily.  We  know  not.  vvlmt  nnniber  of 
gallons  of  the  juice  this  mill  would  crush  out  in  a  day. 
We  fill  our  vessels  in  some  3  hours  in  the  moriiiitg, 
when  the  mill  is  stopped  till  the  next  inoniiiig-  We 
suppose  we  might  keep  half  a  dozen  large  kettles  go¬ 
ing  all  the  time  with  this  mill.  We  think  onr  crop 
will  average  one  gallon  of  syrnp  to  between  5  and  6 
of  juice.  Wc  have  taken  the  top  from  the  greater 
part  of  our  crop  shortly  after  the  head  got  into  bloom. 

We  design  making  a  small  experiment  to  test  the 
propriety  of  this  course,  which  will  be  hereafter  re¬ 
ported  lo  our  readers.  We  have  received  three  sam¬ 
ples  of  syrup — one  from  Col.  J.  W.  Norris,  to 
whom  we  gave  a  few  seed  last  spring.  One  from  Dr 
George  Brown,  of  Belton;  and  one  from  Maj.  J.  P. 
Reed.  The  samples  were  all  good.  Col.  Norris’ 
was  the  lightest  colored — Dr.  Brow'n’s  next.  It  was 
reduced  in  a  tin  vessel,  and  was  of  a  beautiful  light 
amber  color.  Maj.  Reed’s  was'  reduced  in  an  iron 
vessel,  and  consequently  something  darker  than  either 
of  the  others,  but  we  thought — and  such  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  several  others  who  tasted  it  and  Dr.  B.’s — it 
was  the  best  flavored.  Our  Neighbors,  Maj.  R.  F 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Shanklin,  will  make,  proba¬ 
bly,  some  five  or  six  hundred  gallons.  Tliey  are  both 
using  wooden  rollers  for  crushing  their  caries,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  loose  considerably  by  it.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  specimens  of  their  syrup. 

>Yehavc  not  space  for  ail  we  intended  to  say  on 


this  exciiing,  and  at  pre.sent,  most  interesting  Im.-jiness, 
hilt  there  will  he  no  kick  of  inIVirmation  about  it.  In¬ 
deed  we  scarcely  open  one  of  «nr  c.xeiiauges  hut 

what  has  soniethiitg  to  say  in  refatiori  to  it. 

_ _ _ _ - 

That  ‘^Side-Wipe’’— -Slate  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety-— Repot  Is,  dre- 

“Mr.  .Editor: — Under  tlie  above  caption  in 
endorsing  the,  views  of  an  unkiiown  correspond¬ 
ent-  you  Iiave  taken  another  .side-wipe  at  the 
Executive  Committee.’’ — Sept.  No.  page  215. 

We  don’t  know  when  we  iiave  been  more  surprised- 
Ehivn  we  were  on  reading  the  akove  remark-*,  too  iiit'e' 
to  reply  to  them  inonria.st  miinber.  If  allowing  as 
highly  respectable  coire.<pondent  and  a  meinher  of  tlie 
State  Agricnltiiriil  Society  lo  expres.s,  in  respeclful 
teriiis,  his  opiuion.s  of,  or  dissent  to,  the  proceediiig* 
of  the  Executive  Cornrrirttce,  i.s  •‘eirdorsing  his  vicw.s,” 
or  taking  another  -side-wipe”  at  the  Conimitiee,  then 
we  plead  guilty  to  the  chtirge.  And  it  seems  this  Is- 
not  the  fust  thni.st  we  have  made  at  the  Connmltee, 
for  “One  of  the  Commtilee’’  as  above  says,  “anoiher 
side-wipe.”  Will  our  friend  inform  us  when  and 
when:  we  made  the  fir.-it  ?  Does  “One  of  ihe  Com¬ 
mittee”  almde  to  our  quotation  from  a  private  leilCf 
from  the  same  writer — the  Weli-known  Corre.'-pon- 
dent,”  with  onr  remark.s  on  the  .same  7  (8ce  ptigo 
196,  Augusi  No.) 

If  so,  we  were  most  unfovttiji.aie  in  our  .attempt  to 
shield  instead  of  “side-wiping”  the  Conuiiittce,  for 
wiiich  we  htive  the  liighe.st  resjieci.  and  whose  every 
act  we  have  endea.vored  to  susttiin,  eltlicr  by  taking  a 
position  with  them,  or  by  pleading  an  excuse  wiiere 
others  seemed  disposed  to  blame.  If  “One  of  the 
Committee’’  will  tnni  hack  to  our  remark  just  above 
referred  to,  ho  will  find  that  we,  instead  of  “ttiking  a 
side  wipe  at,”  were  endeavoring  to  snstain  the  Coui- 
miitee. 

To  Correspondents. 

T.  F  P.,  Black  Oak. — We  camiot  aecotnii  for  the 
irregular  appearance  of  your  [taper,  it  is  regiilarly 
put  up  with  sundry  other  papers  to  your  oilice.  If 
you  will  inform  ns  v.liat  niinihers  have  i.ot  came  to 
hand,  we  will  wiili  pleasure  send  t'lcin  to  yon.  Don’t 
send  by.yoiir  neighhor  for  your  |n(per,  especially  if  he 
is  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Farmer  and  Plantei,  for  if 
you  do,  ten  to  one  if  yon  ever  get  it. 

O.  P.  E.,  Earlesville,  S.  C. — ¥onr  notice  of  a  fail, 
tire  of  our  paper  reaching  yon  since  Apiil,  has  been 
received.  We  cannot  account  (or  it,  onr  publisher 
seems  tobo  positive  dial  the  paper  is  pul  up  monthly 
for  your  t.'fiico.  We  now  put  up  for  you  all  tlie  iiiim- 
I'ers  since  April,  hoping  if  the  others  have  been  sloleu 
on  the  way.  tlie  rogue  wTll  be  satisfied  with  them  and 
let  these  pass  on  to  yon. 

— — i— ^1^  II  - 

Acknowledgments. 

The  Wisconsin  Agricrdtural  Society. — D.  3.  Pow-ers 
Esq.,  acting  Secretary,,  will  accept  our  sincere  thanks 
for  his  polite  invitation  to  ns  to  attend  ihe  Seventh 
Annua!  Exhibition  of  the  above  named  Society,  t<»  bo 
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heid  at  Jaiiesvilie,  Gii  the  23,  29Ui,  »tui  30th  of  Sep- 
teii'ljer,  a^ul  the  1st,  and  2ti<i  of  October  (Invitation  re 
ceived  3Glii  Sept.)  Tlioujjli  impossible  for  us  to  at¬ 
tend,  we  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  do  so,  being 
well  aware,  from  the  moiifldy  evidence  of  onr  excel¬ 
lent  exchange,  the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  of  the  pretail- 
5ng  and  «"rotct«g  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
onr  distant  sister  State  of  the  West. 

Coinmuiiicatioiis. 

Some  two  or  tliree  commnnicutious  have  come  to 
hand,  willi  a  request  to  i;s  to  get  them  oat  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  (Oct.)  number,  which  we  much  regret  to  say  we 
'cannot  d'.»“tltey  arecrowded  out  from  not  coming  to 
hand  before  other  matter  that  might  have  been  left 
out,  was  set  up.  Onr  friends  must  send  Uieir  commu¬ 
nications  iit  earlier  if  they  desire  fhem  to  ajipear  in 
the  forthcoming  number. 

-  iiiBiq  t )  i  r  — 

The  State  Agricultural  Society— Premium 
List,  &c. 

Our  readers  will  of  course  recollect  that  the 
A  nniversary  Meeting  and  Fair  of  our  Slate  So" 
eiety  will  come  ou  as  heretofore,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  iti  November,  atid  continue  through 
the  v/eek.  Turn  to  the  List  of  Premiums, 
wldch  you  will  find  in  this  number,  and  make 
calculations  and  preparations  to  take  us  many 
•ofthetuas  possible.  We  trust  there  will  be  a 
general  turn  out,  and  that  every  one  will  be,  if 
■possible,  better  pleased  than  they  were  last 
year.  Col.  Marshall,  of  AbhevlTle,  is,  vve  un- 
•<iersLand, .  to  deliver  the  anniversary  address, 
a-nd  we  presume,  as  heretofore,  the  Railroads 
*,vili  work  for  half  price,  and  furthermore,  we 
will  giiara?itee  that  tlie  g<jod  people  of  Colum¬ 
bia  will  have  an  abundance  of  good  fare  for  all 
who  may  attend.  Let  all  go  who  can,  trren, 
%voiner.  and  growzi  hoys.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  ladies,  and  -would  nut  be  su prised  to  re¬ 
ceive  free  ticket,  both  up  and  dowzi  for  it. 
that  they  contract  their  hoops  and  critiolines 
t)  their  very  smallest  dimensions,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  close  s.torage  on  the  cars,  for  without 
rloubt,  they  will  have  a  perfect  squeeze,  both 
ozi  the  cars  and  elsewhere.  See  the  following 
notice  of  tiie  Executive  Committee,  received 
since  writing  the  above; 

.Second  Annuzj!  Fair  of  the  Stale  Agiicuitii- 
ral  Society  of  South  Carolina, 

To  he.  held  at  Coluinbia  on  the  10th,  ihh,  12th 
and  lOlk  of  November,  1857. 

The  E'-cecuiive  Committee  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricnitiiral  Society  of  South  Caiolina,  re.'pect- 
fiiliy  call  the  alteiztion  of  tho  citizens  of  the 
Soutlieni  States  to  tlieir  approaciiiiig  Fair,  at 
which  piemiunis  w'ill  by  awarded  for  all  :ir- 
licle.s  of  Agricultura!,  Horticultural  and  Me- 
chaizical  interest,  as  well  us  Ladies’  Fancy 


Wb)!'!;  and  Doznestic  Economy,  etnbraced  in  an 
e\teu.s4ve  Premium  List,  which  can  be  had  on 
application  to  R.  J.  Gage,  Secretary,  Fair  For¬ 
est,  S.  C. 

’1  he  Society  has  erected  tlie  best  and  most~7 
coztimodious  Halls  in  the  United  States,  for 
Hie  convenience  of  exhibitors,  and  good  Stalls 
for  the  use  of  animals. 

All  articles  will  be  transported  to  and  from 
the  Fair,  by  tlie  Rail  Roads  in  South  Carolina, 
free  of  charge  at  tlie  owners  risk.  t- 

Let  one  and  all,  from  the  mountains  to  tlie 
sea  board,  turn  out  to  celebrate  this  annual 
Festival. 

A.  P.  Calhoun,' 

E.  J.  Palmer, 

I.  F  .Marsh.all, 

A.  G.  Summer,  [>  Ex.  Committee. 

J.  U.  Adams, 

D.  L.  Harlee, 

R.  J.  Gage. 

September  18th, 

Crops. 

All  that  we  have  heard  about  the  crops  since  muf 
last,  is  rather  unfavorable  than  otherwise.  Colton  is 
doing  worse  and  worse.  Peas,  potatoes  and  turnips 
no  where. 

Advertisements. 

We  have  heretofoi'e  neglected  to  call  the  notice 
of  our  readers— especially  Rail  Road  Contractors 
— to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Sitton  &  Hu.x- 
TEK — “Carts!  Carts!!”  Persons  wanting  good  Carts 
or  Waggons,  would  do  well  to  cal]  on  Jle.ssrs.  S. 

II  ,  and  buy,  at  the  lowest  price  going.  Also,  see  Mr. 
Sitton’s  advertisement  of  “Carriages,  Buggies  Wag¬ 
gons,”  &C,,  &.C.,  &c.;  all  of  which  may  be  had  of 
good  quality  and  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

We  .should,  also,  before  this,  have  called  attention 
to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  Sf  Sea¬ 
born,  who  are  now  well  supplied  vvitli  every  thing  in 
Iheir  line  and  fairly  under  way.  Dr.  Maxwell  be¬ 
ing  a  practising  Physician  and  a  judge  of  the  genu- 
inenes.s  of  wliathe  uses,  bn^’snothing  but  the  purest  and 
most  reliable  medicines — and  lic-nce,  Physicians  need 
not  Fear  any  imposition  in  the  filling  of  their  orders. 

Mr.  Wi.NTER  is  also  out  with  a  most  interesting  no¬ 
tice  to  Mill  builders— oi  vrhich  we  shnl!  say  some¬ 
thing  knoicingly  in  our  next. 

See.  also,  Mr.  J.  L.  Dawson’.s  Tin  Shop  notice.  .Mr. 
D.  has  rrcentl)-  set  up  in  onr  village — seems  to  be  a 
steady  and  attentive  young  man — with  a  young  wife 
just  ill  store — and  hence  needs  the  patronage  of  such 
as  are  wani’iig  anyttriiig  in  his  line.  Mr.  D.  has  done 
some  work  for  ns,  which  was  neatly  and  icell  don-e, 
and  with  which  we  are  well  pleased.  He  will  keep  on 
hand  ike  host  materials,  and  with  a  disposition  and 
ability  to  please,  will  not  fail  to  do  so. 

And  again.  Our  friend  Martin  is  out  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  bis  “Exquisitely  beautiful  Chinese  Game 
Fowls.”  Persons  desirous  of  getting  a  premimu  of 
a  liandsoine  Silver  Cup— which  friend  Gage  is  now 
gone  North  for — at  our  next  State  Fair,  would  do  well 
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in  ca!i  on  Mr.  M.  forthwith,  as  he  has  but  few  on  hand, 
and  there  are  none  other  such  to  be  had  this  side  of 
China. 

Tlie  Lexington  Flag. 

We  have  just  had  No.  25,  vol.  1,  of  the  Flag  laid 
before  ns,  with  the  request  to  exciiange,  which  we  do 
with  great  pleasure.  The  Flag  is  ptiblislied  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  S.  C.,  at  two  dollars,  by  G.  A.  Fink.  Editor 
and  Proprietor. 

Leiber’s  Survey. 


Since  our  remarks  on  Prof.  Leiber’s  Survey  in  our 
Sept.No.,  wehave  clipped  the  following  from  one  ofour 
Columbia  exchanges,  the  “South  Carolinian,”  we  be¬ 
lieve,  and  givejit  to  our  readers  with  pleasure.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  the  report,  but  are  pleased  to  see  in  the 
extract  from  the  Iveowee  Couiier,  that  Prof.  E.  has 
not  overhjpked  the  agricultural  interesU,  whilst  per¬ 
forming  other  duties  which  seemed  to  be  of  para- 
inpnni  importance  to  most  ofour  former  surveyors,  i 
We  fully  agree  with  Prof.  L.  in  his  views  respect-  I 
ing  fences,  and  capjiot  see  with  friend  Thompson,  how  | 
it  would  be  any  more  “onerous  and  bnrden.«omc”  to  ! 


State  are  fully  investigated  and  known.  Sev¬ 
eral  new’’  mineral  lonalities  iiave  been  discover¬ 
ed.  M  r.'L.’s  report  for  the  year  J  856  is  in  print, 
but  of  course  nui.st  wait  the  action  of  the  next 
Legislature  before  it  can  get  into  general  cir¬ 
culation.  He  exhibited  to  tis  a  copy  got  np  in 
fine  style  and  good  taste.  The  geological  maps 
of  the  first  four  districts,  colored  to  show  dif¬ 
ferent  formation.s,  and  to  point  out  the  kind  of 
mineral,;  earth,  &c.,  on  every  man’s,.  ia;n4,  will, 
certainly  prove  interesting  an4in,strpcfcive,  and., 
what  is  oftentimes  nio'st  important,  very  pop¬ 
ular.  These  re])orts,  when  completed,  should 
he  in  every  man’s  library,  for  every  one  will  be 
highly  pleased  in  knowing  the  character  of  the 
land  he  owns,  and  seeing  his liome.  if  not  nam¬ 
ed,  certainly  marked  off  to  show  what  rocks  or 
minerals  are  about  him. 

“This  report,  1  noticed,  contains^a  great  deal 
of  information  upon  the  subject  of  fencing — its 
cost,  and  the  cost  of  animals  kept  in  or  out  h}'^ 
fences.  You  know  one  of  the  wise  sayings  lelt 
us  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  “that  fences  of  thi.s°comi- 
try  cost  ntore  than  its  government.’’  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  L.  throws  great  liglit  upon  lUfj. 
question,” 


the  up-country  tlinn  to  the  low.  We  know  that  the 
people,  ora  great  majority  of  them,  in  the  upper  dis¬ 
tricts  would  consider  a  fence  law  an  infringement  on 
their  range  right.s,  and  would  resist  it  even  to  the  knife. 
Yet  we  believe  the  expense  of  fencing  to  a  large  ma* 
jority  of  land  holders  will  more  than  coninerbalance 
the  income  from  the  range.  Besides,  such  a  law  would 
force  us  into  the  farming,  grazing  and  d  dry  business, 
the  very  business  we  slioidd  exclusively  pursue  in  the 
upper  districts. 

Since  writing  the  above,  wo  find  some  farther  ac¬ 
counts  of  Prof.  Leiber’s  movements,  by  a  corre.spond- 
ent  of  the  Camden  Journal,  which  wc  also  give  be¬ 
low. 

I.V.IBKr,’S  SURVKV. 

‘‘While  spending  a  day  at  Glenn  Springs,  I, 
with  others  visited  the  Camp  of  Oscar  M.  Lis- 
ber.  Esq.,  the  State  Geologist  and  Mineralogist. 
His  plan  of  openitipn.s.is  to  _  map  off  a  District, 
and  then  examine  ,  with,  minuteness  and  care,  a 
section  of  it  at  a  timp,  and  when  done,  lie  moves 
liis  camp  to  anothei*  spot,  and  from  it,  ns  a 
centre,  he  circles  'rbund  until  ho  informs  liirn- 
self  of  the  geological  formations  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources  or  tlie  immediate  neighhorliood  In 
this  way  lie  has  examined  four  District.s,  Ches¬ 
terfield,  Lancaster,  York  and  Chester.  These 
engagefl  him  for  tlie  year  1856.  Union  and 
Spartanburg  will  employ  him  fully  for  the  pre.s- 
ent  year.  His  examinations  are  unlike  Ruf¬ 
fin’s,  Tuomey's,  or  any  others,  because  they 
are  minute,  ami,  so  far  as  I  kuow,  will  likely 
jirove  sati.sfuctory.  The  Legislature  wisely 
appointed  him  for  four  years,  but  that  time  will 
be  far  too  short  for..h.im  to  survey,  in  his  care¬ 
ful  manner,  even  the  upper  and  mineral  dis¬ 
tricts.  Lot  us  liope  tliat  our  Legislator.s,  after 
so  fair  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction,  will 
continue  to  exercise  a  liberabsjiirit  in  appropri- 
Htions  and  support,  until  the  resources  of  our 


liebkr’.s  survey. 

“Weliad  the  opportunity,  during  the  I.vte  visit 
of  our  friendly  celebrants  and  guests  from  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  our  allied  cities  of  the  West,  to  learn 
that  the  progress  of  our  Agricultural,  Mincral- 
ogical  and  Geological  Survey,  under  Osc.vr  M. 
Lieber,  Esq.,  is  watched  with  attentive  amt 
intelligent  interest  by  enlightened  friends  of 
agriculture  ami  State  im])rovement  in  other 
States.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  directing  the 
attention  of  many  to  the  lately  puplished  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Lieber,  and  have  received  promis¬ 
es  of  reports  of  similar  enterprizes  in  si.ster 
Slates.  Wc  eannol  too  urgently  commend  the 
labors  and  interests  of  the  survey  to  the  co-op¬ 
eration  and  attentive  favorofourplanting  frieud.s 
in  all  sections  of  the  State,  as  visited  by  the 
Surveyor,  and  to  tlie  nur.sing  and  fostering  no¬ 
tice  otthe[)ress.  Our  friends  of  the  interior 
will  find  Mr  Lieber  a  jileasant  and  instructive 
guide  and  companion  tliroiigli  tiie  mineral  va¬ 
rieties  of  their  several  sections,  and  will  he  well 
repaid  fpi;  any  co-, operation  or  assistance  they 
majr  ire  enabled  to  lender.” 

Wk  take  ihe  following  from  the  Koowee  Courier  ; 

THE  SURVEY. 

‘•The  publication  of  Mr.  Lieber’s  mincralogi- 
cal,  geological  ami  agricultural  report  of  last 
year,  is  likely  to  be  lu-oductive  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  State  at  large.  It  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  jrrepiiicd  with  miicli  care  and  labor. 
Mr.  Liehcr  furnishes  some  interesting  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  agricultural  division.  The  cost  of 
the  fences  in  this  State  is.^etdown  at  §7,948,500, 
and  has  to  he  renewed  every  ten  years.  Ho 
intimates  therefore  lliat  it  is  cheaper  to  I'ciice  up 
the  stock  than  the  grain  fields.  Hero  it  would 
be  onerous  and  ljurdensome,  but.  in  the  low 
couirry,  it  would  doubtless  be  cheajicst.  The 
value  ofour  stock,  according  to  the  cen.«us  re¬ 
turns  of  1850,  was  §15,060.002,  as  follnw.s  : 
horses  $9G.  171 :  assr-.s  and  !nulesS3?.4S2;  rnilch 
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r,)\v:?  ~44  ;  workiii;,’’ D.KPiJ  $2!).o07  ;  otlior 

$5I;|  l)-4) ;  sliec'p  Sl.- 

Ol).},  oU.*?.  'riif;  i vahipof  co|)[it  I.-nu!-  ; 
^o  a.'tDuioliin^.  I'or  tlia  Vfar  it  piciTascd 

ill  valiU' over  $150.00  per.toti,  and  is  a’ways  in  ; 
brisk  doinaiid. 

“For  a  (] 'Ki!  t -r  ol' a  (•(;iitiir3Mit.i?  fatljcr.  tlin  ' 
Pininciit  and  HC(:niiij)li.slit‘d  rrot’cssoj’ Lh';l!i;i!.  j 
labored  tail li I’ld I3'  and  c<iiMeicnfioiisi3’  in  de\’el-  ' 
opiny;  am.’  t'aflilli/.iiiiT  the  niiild  and  nient.al  re- 
sonrceS  of  thc-Slate.  O’be  wortliy  son  wjlb  bo  ■ 
no  b'ss  siic(!(;ssriil  in  iii-s  .lovotion  to  our  oiosi  ! 
ill! j)()rt.ant  m.itcriiv}  rosonrees.”  ^ 

I'lir  dio  I'aruHu- ami  i’linler. 

CJpod 

Mil.  EoiTon: — I  expected  to  liiivr-  seen  llie 
bcsit  floics  a!  tlie  Stiilc  Fiiir  last  i\oveinl)er.  but  ; 
\V!is  di.sappointed.  All  tlie  Oiist  iron  inoul  1  ' 
boani  plows  oxliibited.  were  of  most  ordinary  1 
rjuality  and  of  crude  eonstrnelion  ;  jircsotitiiiL;'  | 
to  tlio  eve  no  ilivitine;  or  aMraelive  claims,  .Ml 
the  so  .«tyled,  Southern  invented  plows,  were  | 
mere  make-shifts  to  reconcile  po[)uhar  |)rejndi-  : 
CCS  to  !i  sliade  of  impioyemeut.  0..ur  iVicu.l,  : 
K.  .A.  Sfirfings’  Sufasoili B-lo.w;  was.  the  on|3t  ex-  j 
<*e])^ioa  to,  r.e  iiark.  This  is  simple  tind  ; 
strong  in  its  const roction,  as  well  as  elficicnl  in  ' 
i ts  operation.  Indm-d  its  merits  are  far  aheailj 
ol’  all  similar  implcme!|t.s.— .-iud  the  fact  that  | 
the  self-styled  Profissor  M.ipes,  ;i|)propi'i!i!e<l  j 
and  |)atented  tlio  idea  from  a  description  in  an  i 
early  volume, of  the  Fiinr.er  and  Planter,  sliows 
this  is  not  an  individu.'il  opjii|oa,  of  itsp.’.o^Jue. 
AV'iti)  improvements  of  no  riidical  imjiortiineo, 
it  is  in  the  North  tlie  most  popular  Sohsod 
Plow  now  in  use.  We  are  tlius  minute  in  de-  ; 
tailing  tliese  facts,  becan.«e  it  is  not  fair  lliat  a 
modest  man’s  fame  sliould  lie  filclied  from  him 
by  a  pretentious  A’ankee  Soper-plio^-pls^dic 
liuMibugger.  To  tlic  P'orman.  Warliek,  Gill 
and  Cooper  plows,  we  have  serious  oiijeetions. 
They  only  go  half  way  in  t!ie  work  of  im-  i 
provemem  good  plow'ng.  Tiiey  are  defi- 
eient  in  many  points,  and  lack  leverage,  tlie 
greatest  principle  of  mechanic.',  .applicable  to 
tlie  steady  running  of  a  plow.  A  plow  witli  | 
tlie  proper  leverage,  a  level  sole,  ami  eorrcel  j 
curvature  of  tlio  mould  hoard,  runs  as  smooth 
ns  a  cutter  boat  in  still  water,  and  cleaves  its 
way  throngli  llie  soil  witli  ca.se  and  efficionc3%  | 
wliiist  one  of  tliese  modern  Soiilliern  inveiiY 
tions,  which  is  not  live  feet  from  the  nose  qf 
the  beam  to  the  end  of  the  stilts,  is  as  diiBcult 
to  navigate  ms  was  the  famous  punch  bow!,  in 
wliicli  the  “three  wise  men  of  Gotham,,  went 
to  sea.’’  WItliont  the  proper  adjustment  of 
Iracps,  back  band,  ami  ciovi.':,  it  is  impqs«iblp  to 
vninke  lliern  run  steadily:  and  al!  planter,"  jmow 


lliat  it  talvi's  a  sliarp  Io()l<  out  on  plo\v  iiands  to. 
keep  tiiesc  parlirnlars  in  proper  1  rim.  Inllo 
parlicnlar  of  le^■erag(•',  there  lias  lieen  no  im¬ 
provement  made  in  aii3'  of  tliese  plows  over 
ihp'  Udd  Hooter  Stock.’’  This  latter  is  notii- 
iiig  niori' or  less  tlian  a  one  toothed  hrirroir.  ami 
do  s  not  (iesi.-rve  the  name  of  plow,  it  is  hut 
little  ill  .advance  of  til..'  Fgyptian  plow,  ma(|c 
from  tlie  fmk  of  a  tree;  and  fastened  to  tlie  tail 
ot'  a  hiillock.  scratching  up  tlie  mellow  soil  of 
llie  Nile  Vhiliev.  vo  Icjig  as  we  cannot  get 
o\er  the.  faiiticy  uhici;  iS  niiw  so  rife  that 
stilling  llie  sod  to  a  great  deptli  ami  .siihvert- 
iiig  it,  is  an  injury,  we  eannot  hope  to  .«eK 
the  general  adopjion  of  better  models  ol  plows 
tlian  th'-'se  imperfi'ct  attempts  at  improvement, 
and  so  long  a.s  these  mak('  shi!’ts  art;  used,  we 
wid  see  no  permanent  improvement  in  tiie  cul¬ 
tivated  soil  eti’ected. 

It  is  a  <l  range  stiidi’— tlie  gradual  impi'ovo- 
meiit  of  tlie  plow — from  tlie  earliest  aiiliiptitv 
(h)wn  to  our  day.  'J'lor  first  great  sensation 
wa.s  made  in  |•;ngl.■’.lHi  (ly  the  intro  luction  of 
till*  celelirated  Hot  heriiam  plow,  from  Ilol'und, 
Ollier  the  auspi<’os  of  tlie  famous  \\'aiter 
Hlyt  iiC,  al)oiit  1 73,).  Air.  .Je'’ersoii  once  ]ire- 
sgnted  up  account  of  tiie  true  princijdes  for 
constructing  .a, jppuld  hoard,  to  tlic  Institute  of 
^'|■am•e,  and  afreru  ard.s  to  tljc  Fiigdish  J>oard» 
of  .Agriculture,  as  .an  (oiadual  discbvory  in 
Mathematics,  and  from  this  tlic  lionor  of  l!ie 
int  ention  is  .smoy'times  .daimed  for  liim.  But 
proporbv  to  tlie  Dnteii  the  honor  c'f  tin;  inven¬ 
tion  helontrs.  It  took  lids  plow  ten  years  tn 
find  its  way  into  Scotland,  wiiere  James  Small, 
of  Ber,w,ielssbire.  made  it  I’amons  in  IgUb  IJg 
bestowed  tliooght.  lalior  and  genius  upon  tlie, 
improvement  of  llie  plow,  and  was  enahled  to 
coiistruft  an  implement  upon  a  fi.xed  prinei,qIo, 
and  gave  it  a  pennaneot  and  unil'orm  eliarac- 
tei.  He  gaiai  to  llie  mould  hoaixl  and  siiaro  a 
f()rm  that  could  be  partially  imitated  iiy  o'lier.s, 
wlio.  foilowing  bis  inslrncliops^  nuiltiplie.d  bis 
patterns  to  an  indeliiiitc  extent.  Hi.s  improve¬ 
ment  cliiefl3' consiste.ddn  giving  tliat  most  ini-, 
portant  feau«,('e  in  tiie  plow' — tlie  mould  board, 
a  matlieniatical  onlliiie,  wldcli  enalded  it  to, 
torn  the  furrows  over  in  an  equal  and  regtilar 
iitanner  Before  this  improvement,  plows  were 
<)f  eveiy'  Kliape.  pattern  and  capacity  for  work, 
The  most  of  our  Soiitiiorn  plantation  p!ow-ma-. 
kers  are  now  ju.^t  at  that  point  at  wliicli  Small' 
began  liis  improvement.s.  The  Scotch  plow- 
inakers  arc  now  celebrated  for  substantial  im- 
p.lements,  .and  perhaps  more  economy  of  con¬ 
struction  and  durability  is  emhoiiicd  in  them, 
ibnn  in  liiosc  of  any  other  .sgricnltiirisl  in  i;:e 
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or  such  cliiiiiu-ter  wc'ie  the  variouti  I 
plows  by  Mr.  Audoi'Soi!,  of  Cliesier,  ^ 

at  i»ur  I'nir.  Wiioii  his  Ivvu'horHo  turning 
plow  was  put  into  tho  gruuiiti,  i;  did  most  o(- 
f'cctual  work,  performing  l)eautii'ully  and  with 
ease,  both  to  the  jilowiiian  and  teaitis.  Tlie 
?pL’i;lators  objected  to  the  lengih  of  the  plow, 
and  of  its  being  wholy  of  iron.  A'hese  were 
no  objections  with  (is.  It  was,  to  our  notion, 
the  1  est  |ilow  wc  ever  saw,  and  ue  augur  no 
improvement  until  we  see  such  implements  in-  j 
troiluced  into  the  planting  .system  oftiie  .South.  | 
I'rom  tlie  u.se  of  sucli  implements  we  Imve  j 
hopes — but  wiili  llie  scratching  and  skinning  j 
.<^vstem  of  diier.itioiis,  with  w  hich  our  land  is  i 
cursed,  we  htive  no  prospects  of  im|)rovement.J 
Agrienltnre  will  mw^er  flourish,  nor  impoverish¬ 
ed  lami  itnprovo,  until  the  depth  of  the  ciilti-  [ 
rated  sod  is  equal  to  all  the  enoTgeneies  of  j 
drought  itnd  flood.  To  effect  lifts,  tve  mu.  t  i 
have  the  proper  plows.  Put  them  into  tlie  i 
lands  of  om  laborer.s,  witli  strong  teams  to 
•Iraw  them,  and  witli  thorough  work,  the  land  j 
will  again  smib  w  i,h  the  rich  exuberance  of 
productive  jilcnfy.  Let  us  see  a  grand  plow 
show'  at  our  next  I'air.  AVe  will  hold  the  stilts 
of  Andeison’s  Scotch  plow  against  any  ]  I  w'- 
n.nker  of  the  South.  Who  accepts  the  chal- 
lence  ?  A.x  Ex-Lditok. 

Pomaria,  S.  C. 


F  f.M  AUKS. — Though  we  think  tun  fiieiid,  ".111  E.x-Ed- 
itor,”  unnecessarily  severe  on  Prof.  Mai-es.yet  we  thank 
him  for  his  commnnicMtion  on  a  «.nliject  of  so]  much 
importance  to  tlie  fhniiiug  iiiierfs!.  :is  the  proper  cou- 
striichon  of  the  plow,  tuul  .shall  he  ]i!ea.'e'l  to  hear 
from  h'nj  :it  till  times  when  it  may  suit  his  leisure  or 
iiK'lituitioii  to  write  for  oar  colnini.s. —  Ei>. 

Eor  the  f’armur  and  Planler.  | 

C  ops  in  Abbeville,  Ander.son,  Pickens  and  | 
Habersham«—li  nising  Pork,^  &c.,  &e.  i 

Mh.  Editor: — A'ou  asked  me  to  coiitrlbule  to 
yonr  Journal,  this  is  a  ideasaiit,  but  difficult 
t:id<,  since  such  men  as  Hroomscdgo  furuisli 
the  staple  articles  of  your  Journal. 

Competent  judges  say  1  have  one  among  the 
few  best  crop.s  in  Abbeville  District,  hosidcv 
my  cattle  and  hugs  are  equal  to  tliose  which  j 
lake  cups  at  Fajr.s  Hence  1  farm  and  plant.  | 
The  corn  crop  of  llaliersham  and  Picken.s,  when 
consumed,  (ifliumauely  distributed  lo  the  citi- 
izens  of  each),  will  barely  furnisii  a  healthful 
supply.  The  same  is  true  of  the  grain  crop  now 
harvested.  T’he  corn  crop  of  Anderson  and 
Abbeville  succeeds  fine  crops,  which  were  fail¬ 
ures,  and  W'ill  not  reach  the  niirnlier  of  bushels 
which  an.  average  crop  ought  to  yield,  (a). — 
Anderson  and  Abbeville  have  .not  one  bu?he!,  oE  j 


wheat  or  com  to  sjiare.  (6).  The  cotton  crop 
of  Ahhevillo  possibly  may  prove  two-thirds  of 
a  regular  average  crop.  T'or  lliese  a.sscrlions, 
the  data  are  at  hand  if  need  be.  In  the  one 
County  and  three  Districts,  there  are  scarcely 
the  numirer  of  cattle,  hogs,  shef'p  and  goats 
th.it  one  Di.sUiet  should  possess,  upon  the  licels 
ofa  full  crop  Ofgrain  am!  corn. 

Soii.e  interested  Croakers  predict  that  corn 
in  .Abbeville,  will  be  bought  at  40  cents  per 
bushel — stock  hogs  in  Teuuessee  sell  at  seven 
cents  a  pound.  When  these  hogs  are  faltentd 
ami  driven  into  Abbeville,  to  barter  ferthe  pork, 
will  corn  at  JOcents,  will  be  an  anomalous  trans¬ 
action  in  domestic  trade.  The  corn  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  crop,  when  dry,  will  De  worth  $1.25  per 
bushel. 

ifeorn,  when  gatlieied  and  dried,  don't  sell 
rtr.Sl.30  per  husiiei,  it  wd!  pay  handsomely  to 
feed  surplus  to  pigs  and  make  them,  when  year 
olds,  nett  150  pound, s  of  pork.  This  result,  each 
sensible  subscriber  will  reach  by  addition  and 
subtraction,  tluiing  each  autumn.  T’hose  in- 
dt  !)ted,  and  those  leaving  for  the  w’e.“t,  sell  corn 
to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  buy.  This  open¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  market  has  a  mischievous  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  price  of  cereals.  If  each 
farmer  and  planter  yearly  raises,  fattens  and 
(urcs  bacon  enough  to  furnish  u  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  wants  of  himself  and  fa  mil}',  and 
negroes,  and  sells  a  .“u})ply  to  those  in  iiis  dis¬ 
trict  wlio  do  not  farm  or  plant,  he  will  find  that 
the  proportion  which  follows  is  necessary  to 
a  healthful  supply  :  One  acre  in  grain,  otic 
acre  in  cotton,  and  one  and  a  half  acres  in 
corn.  Corn  is  an  indiginos  plant.  It  grows  o«/?y 
on  fresh  or  productive  bottom  lands.  Grain 
grows  on  manured  land.-^,  and  cotton  follows 
gain. 

in  Habersham,  Pickens,  Anderson  and  Ab¬ 
beville,  tliere  are  not  live  stock  enough  for  one 
of  the  Districts.  Thi.-  is  a  had  feature — Iiowev- 
er,  two  pig  serenades  we  had  during  three 
w  ek<  travc  I,  one  at  Kenedy  Jiwrett's,  aud  the 
other  J:ime.s  Prather’s,  on  Tugalo.  This  was 
strange  music  lo  call  np  hogs  nightly  and 
waste  old  corn  upon  them  ;  this  is  something 
ns'v.  Wlieit  1  wsis  a  boy,  every  body  did  tlii.s, 
hut  7WW  it  i.s  vutg^ar/  When  a  citizen  of  Abbe¬ 
ville.  Mr.  James  Prather,  proved  himself  as  a 
farmer  and  planter,  lo  have  not  one  sujierior. — 
ITe'now  is  farming  upon  the  Pullam  liottoius 
iqioii  Tngalno.  Mr.  Jaiine.s  Prather  told  me 
that  Ist,  Crab  grass  dida’t  grow  upon  his  bot¬ 
toms.  2iiriiy.  He  oonhi  not  raise  stock  profita¬ 
bly  for  market.  3dly,  Nor  could  he  make 
grain.  4thly,  Cotton  did  not  grow  successful - 
ly.  And  lastly,  Corn  was  not  as  certu'u  n» 
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upon  iho  bottoms  he  sohl  to  Win.  .  .  Re-n;- 
berl.  near  Vienna.  Jl  turns  lait  l hat  \vc.*iietn 
.Xhhevillo  is  a  kicky  ^pot  Cor  lariiiiii!f  and  p'an- 


llng. 


Mr.  Iklilor,  I  liave  somethin;:  to  ^ay  n|i  ni 
“Hroom.se(l.::e,’’  Weeds.  Manure,  Draining, 'iil)- 
soiiiii;:,  llie  Rearing  of  Poult  y  and  SL  h-U,  the 
rnllure  and  cuitivation  of  Garden  Vegel able.-i. 


know  ivhat  is  done  at  the  State  Fairs,  lint  wo 
want  tjk'iiow  wliat  lias  lieen  done,  liow  it  Ava."* 
dune,  and  how  onr  linnliren  rea.-^oned  on  the 
j  adijecls  acted  on.  Every  fanner  lliat  reports 
an  r>xi raordiinny  crop  or  exhibits  a  siipeiior 
animal,  has  done  well  for  the  State,  hut  in  my 
opinion,  the.  man  who  learns  others,  or  eveiy- 
boiiy  how  to  do  the  .«,-ime  tiling  in  tlie  .elieap- 


Grains,  Corn  and  Got  ton,  and  upon  diseip’ino  of  j  est  way,  Inns  a  just  claim  to  itiueli  more  merit, 
negroes,  and  hygiene  of  man  and  lirnte.  I  will  |  I  would  not  ii.si.st  ou  t  he  "Executive  Commit- 
descend  fioni  assertitiris  and  gcner.iliiies  to  I  Inlhli^lling  .•kAere7nar/v-6-.sn«-g-e.sdto/n?.  complimen- 


facts,  exneriincnts  and  laws. 


.1.  W.  JoiNKS. 


tary  nutii-es  of  animals,’’ &.e.,  &e.,  either  of  the 
competitors  or  judging  committees  at  a  dispro 


(\il}ioun's  Mills  P.  O.,  Ahbevillt  Pisl.,  S.  C.  |  porlionaie  or  extoi  lionary  exjiense,  and  yet 

these  very  ^'■remarks,  suggcslicni  end  coriipli- 
mtnlary  notices  of  animals,''  &c.,  &c.,  isjust  what 


(«).  We  have  read  this  seiiteiice  nver  (Veqnciitk 
blit  can't  quite  get  llie  -  hang”  of  it — we  slick  to  ilic 
copy  however. 

(b).  Surely  a  mistake,  friend  J. 

ItKMAnKs. —  Mr.  J.  will  accepi  our  lliaiiks  lor  his 
first  conlrihiition  to  our  sheet,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
his  last  hr  inaiiv.  We  shall  he  pleased  to  liear  Iroiii 


I  .should  he  very  mn(!li  p'ea.«ed  to  see. 

Mr.  iklilor,  suppose  the  Executive  turn  over 
to  you  idl  such  matter,  would  yon  not  he  wil¬ 
ling  to  ]Juhli.sli  all  that  you  might  consider  in¬ 
teresting  to  your  suhscrihers,  free  of  charge  to 


him  on  any  of  the  subjects  named  at  the  close  of  his  j  tlie  Society-  ?  In  my  huinhle  opinioji,  the  ag- 
eommiuiicalion.  We  have  had  iiiforination  iliat  Mr.  ]  ricn  It ii  ral  community  would  he  lienefiitcd  by' 


J.  has  not  only- a  ta.«le  for  music,  but  tliat  lie  is  at  llte 
.same  time,  one  of  pie  most  scientific  f.irmers  and  plan¬ 
ters  in  good  old  Abbeville.  Thai  liis  whole  family, 
even  his  inmiihle  daughter,  whose  (xcclleiit  iierforni- 
ance  hii  the  Piano  wiih  her  hioilicrs  on  ihe  Vioiiii. 
we  had  tlie  pleasure  of  witnessing  not  long  .since  at  a 
Ooneert  in  onr  village---e.veii  this  danglilcr,  wlio.se 
fair  fingers  danced  so  nimlierlv  over  die  keys  of  her 
instriiineiit,  defights  in  having  her  oirn  patch  in  w  hicl, 
she  is  making  Agneniinral.  Iloitienlimal  and  Flori- 
ciiltural  experiments.  We  don’i  know  what  onr  fast 
young  gent.s.  wdiose  preference  seen,  generally  to 
he  for  sickly  seutimenlii!  dolls,  may  say.  but  ter,  s.iy.  the 
jirice  of  such  .a  woman  is  far  “above  rnhies”  —  F.n. 

r.  &  p. 

For  the  Fanner  and  I’lanter. 
lleports,  again— -No  Side-Wipe. 


Mu.  EniTOu: — One  ofyour  anonymous  cor¬ 
respondents  begs  leave  mo.st  resjieel fully  to  say- 
that  as  the  rules  of  the  the  Premium  l^i.sf  of 
the  State  Society,  or  rallier,  1  .sh<  nid  say,  the 
Premium  List  itself  required  reports  from  the 
competitors  in  various  (lepartineiits.  and  in  the 
alisence  of  information,  I  .^nppo.-ed  the  re 
quired  reports  had  been  made;  and  farther 
supposing  that  these  reports  were  instructive — 
1  desired  to  see  them.  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
how  Dr.  Parker  managed  to  produce  so  large 
a  yield  of  corn.  I  wished  iilso  to  hear  from 
other  Indian  corn  competitors.  There  was  hut 


.sucli  an  arrangement,  w-ithonl  in  .any  way  in¬ 
juring  tlie  State  Society  or  you.  M'hat  say  you 
[0  that  proposition  1*  I  am  very  anxious  that 
the  Stale  So-.riety  shall  he  made  to  afl’ord  the 
largest  amount  of  instruction  to  those  of  ms 
that  can’t  leave  home,  as  well  as  those  who  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasant  privilege  of  attending  the  Ftiirs. 

With  the  profonndest  respect  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  permit  me  to  say,  I  do  most  earnestly' 
hope,  that  neither  the  Executive  Committee 
nor  their  immediate  friends,  will  consider  this 
communication  or  any  part  of  it  a  ^^sidc-u'ipc" 
at  the  Committee./or  / /tope  to  be  believed,  xvhen 
I  s;iy  the  inquiry  I  am  striving  to  raise  in  the 
minds  ofyour  readers  is,  how  con  ihe  State  So¬ 
ciety  be  made  most  useful?  without  tiny  in- 
'eiilion  on  my  part  to  ^'side-wipe"  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  or  useless  fault-finding  with  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Agricola. 

September  Mth.  .1857. 

*We  liave  heretofore  slated  that  wo  would  not 
charge  for  any  such  reports,  many  of  which  Ave  have 
pnliliBhed  for  Di.strict  Societies  wiihonl  even  being 
a.sked  to  do  it,  for  the  reason  that  vve  believe  them  to 
be  as  valuable  and  interesting  to  our  readers  as  any 
Ollier  matter  whatever. — Ed. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Token  of  Respect. 


At  a  regular  communication  of  Pendleton 


one  report  published,  touching  the  cultivation  i  Lodge,  No.  34,  A.-.  F.-.  M.-.  held  in  Lodge 

of  wheat— was  there  no  other  in  that  depart-  |  ,.oom  September  4th,  1857,  Ihe  .‘'ollowing  pre- 
menl?  and  so  on  in  other  departments.  Wc- j  .^nble  and  resolution  s  were  unanimously  adopt- 
old-st.-ty-at-Iiomc-merabcfs  riesirc  to  not  only  jed: 


'mil;  I'AK.MLIl  AM)  IM.ANTr.K. 


ijciH.Ms  il  lia.-i  Alin’iL^lity  (joiI,  tlic 

(ircat  A I'i'iiitcct  of’ tiit;  I’ni  vei’se,  in  liis  Ailsv 
I’ro\  idcnci’,  ajrain  tn  vl,-il  ns  with  the  Ai)gcl  of 
f)L'al!i.  Jiinl  !o  our  litdovcd  i>ro;lioi', 

IJatlisJ.  IM  a\ '.vkll,  I'la  i.u  Iliis  Kar'dily  Tafci-- 
iiacle  tu  that  o ii'.lisouvcia.d  Country  I’rain  u  hoso 
■hoiirii  iio  travollff  rat  unis  ;  t  liaiafore — 

Resoh'etl,  Itt,  That  in  tlio  death  of'our  IJroth- 
er.  I’avi.is  j.  .Max^vkll,  \vu  have  hast  one  who 
was  a  tru  ;  and  faithful  titeuilier  ofthiJi 

X,M,  'fhat  we  deeply  sympathize  w  ith  llie  he- 
reiived  parents  and  family  of  the  deceased. 

.‘hi,  'I'hat  the  Lodge  he  *dot  lie  ,l  in,  and  the 
niemhers  be  re(]uested  to  wear  the  usual  bad'ge 
of  inorning  !'or  thirty  days. 

4tlt,  That  !i  copy  of  these  resolutions  he  seift 
liy  the  Secretary,  to  the  frunily  of  our  depart-  i 
ed,  worthy  brother,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  | 
the  True  Carulinitin,  b'arnier  and  Planter,  and  j 
Keowee  Coitrier,  for  fj'ub  beat  ion.  i 


* 


Cabics’  tDepartmcnf. 


For  the  Fanner  and  Planter.  ! 

From  Jo.sie  .Fonquil.  I 

Mr.  E  nrToiv: — .‘\fler  yo«r  exceedingly  conr-  j 
Icuu.s  invitatiu.M  to  tFie  ladies  to  conltibute  to  j 
your  excellent  paper,  I  think  the  cbiughter.s  of  j 
Carolina  ought  to  endeavor  to  help  you  as  much 
as  possible.  And  tbougli  I  am  only  in  my  teens, 
an<i  do  not  now-  know  much  al»out  housekeep¬ 
ing,  i  ??'?'f)(3to  be  very  expert  in  tbtit  line  some 
day,  and  make  one  of  ijonr  sex  supremely  hafp'ij- 
1  take  grciit  interest  in  agriculture,  as  every  hi- 
dy  should  do.  and  am  a  constant  reader  of  your 
columns.  We  ladies  must  rub  up  and  find  out 
where  the  hreadstulf  comes  frUm,  and  ivliat  ci¬ 
gars  arc  tnade  of,  though  we  cati't  smoko  them. 

I  cannot  ho|»o  to  compete  with  Nancy,  bet  I 
will  do  my  best  to  write  sometliing  wortli  j 
publis’ning,  I  may  write  you.  an  article  now 
and  tlieu,  and,  perhaps,  occasionally  give  you 
a  little  information  regarding  flowers.  I  love 
them,  ns  my  name  implies.  1  hope  your  devil 
will  not  make  any  mistakes  in  tliis  letter  while  : 
lie  is  jirinling  it ;  for,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  I 
pretty  good.  I'or  the  present, 

Hon  jour,  Jo  rn  Joncjcil.  i 


Haisiiig  Doaie.stic  Tnr!i.3y.s. 

j  A  writer  in  one  of  oui'  Agrriculturai  'Journah-i 
^  ray.s:  It  i.s  mv  opinion  that  faiihei's  eaii  raise 
I  a  pound  of  fond  easier  and  cheaper  than  a 
;  pouuil  of  pork,  ilereto'bre  1  have  bean  unfiu'- 
'  tuirite  in  raising  turkc.ys,  but  fhis  season  f 
I  adojifeJ  a  iKtfierciJt  n;'6de  —  a  plan  of  my  own 
I  inveii't'ori  —  tiy  u  hicli  I  liave  liecii  very  1  icces^-- 
I  ful.  (Jt  liers  may  Iiai’e  ndojited  the  same  course, 
:  but  dtot  tu  my  kiiowdedge. 

i  Young  turkeys  are  apt  to  liie  Iicfore  they  at- 
I  tain  the  age  of  lljree  weiks.  i  came  to  the 
j 'concSu>iou  that  the  fatality  among  them  n  aoi 
causeil  by  vermin,  heavy  feed,  and  cold,  il  imp 
wcwilier.  My  method  this  sea.'oii  has  bei-ii 
this:  d’ake  the  eggs  of  the  first  laying  ami  “rfe% 
Viuder  bar'i*?  (teor  liens  ;  Vhe 'sce'b ml  laying  let 
the  turkeys  !  atch.  Two  or  thn.m  days  before 
ha'ching,  sprinkle  tlie  mst  and  fonL  tl  e:n- 
s(dves  with  a  little  fine  Sitipliur.  When  the 
}(ning  were  liatcbed,  I  look  a  little  .sulidiirr, 
guni'iO'wdcr  and  lai  of,  wiixed.  And  greased  their 
lieiiffs  and  necks  to  kec'p  off  the  vermin  w  hilo 
the  young  brooded.  IVi  cdglit  or  ten  days  re- 
))eat  the  dose  and  pul  on  another  COat. 

Mom:  or  Ek'kding. — I  tooFi  eqtiaF  ipiaiitities 
of  wheat  liran  and  rnd'ian  'tVieal,  ami  Wet  tVitN 
sour  oi- cFabbere  l  mi'Ik.  with  a  good  lot  of  fine- 
cut  sciii\ es  once  in  two  or  t!  ree  day.s  with  it, 
ami  fed  ill,. 'in  till  a  montli  or  s  x  weeks  old, 
til  n  le  B  lied  the  brair.  Feed  ihe.ii  early  in 
the  rnornirrg  to  Iceelp  tlieyn  from  ramliling  iu 
the  wet  gra.-s  or  dew-. 

Smdi  has  lieiui  my  ’method  of  feeding  ami 
inamigeuient.  and  I  have 'ioSl  only  two  out  of 
forty  hatched.  Ducks  ma'i'nVge'd  I'P  t‘be  same 
way  —  lost  three  by  accidental  causes  out  of 
tlirriy-‘^ve  liatclnlL  Otte,  only,  died  while 
yoniig-.  Cbfckc'fts  in  like  ittanner,  with  greased 
heads  ami  s'tilp'hn’re'd  nests— tost  three  i«  about 
sixty.  This  is  my  vnode  and  'my  shce'ess. 

Recipe  for  making  F’aiidlest. 

Editukss  FAiiMEii :  — !  send  you  ;i  vahiable  rt’dii)© 
far  making  candles: 

(Due  ounce  of  nitric  acid  (aqua  farii.-i)  to  six  lbs.  goc  d 
lard  is  ('oniid  to  be  suijcrior  to  the  foninioii  .•ilnin  and 
nitre  mixture  for  mtiking  candles  It  is  also  in'ore  ec'cr- 
nomicJil  as  to  the  first  cost.  Melt  the  laid  till  thi'ri 
enongli  for  pouring  into  the  mould,  then  pour  in  the 
nitric  aci(l — 1  oz.  to  six  or  live  pounds — carernlly  and 
cC'ntiiiiial'y  Slirnhg  the  mixture  dnring  the  iironlding 
pi'a'c'ess-^OV  :i  Sedmieni  will  be  depiisiled  to  the  injury 
of  'the  ciurdles. 

Tlie  above  b'tts  been  well  tested  by  sovelral  oftny 
neighb'ors--'c(r.npelent  judges-  and  found  to  be  ii  verv 
superior  iireih'od  ofmakiiig.  candles;  cii.ndlos  .so  made 
having  been  sold  in  this  \  clniiy  at  two  cents  a  pound 
more  than  or'di'i'iary  beef  tallow  ones,  tind  being  con¬ 
sidered  its  1  aift  Void,  ••bettor  than  pure  nintlon-tallo \v 
candles.”  J.  \V.  Cl.vhk. 

Marquette,  Wis.  iXorlltern  Farmer. 

To  Clean  K'nives  wHIi  Expedition  and  Ease. — Make 
a  strong  sohitioii  of  the  connnoii  \va.shiiig  .soda  aw! 
wiiter  ;  after  wiping  ibeni,  dip  the  blade.s  of  the  knives 
ill  the  solution,  then  polish  on  knifeboard  The  same 
w'onid  of  course  be  eirectnni  lor  forks.  This  simfil*; 
method  will  no  doubt  greatly  diminisli  tbo  dislike 
which  some  stYvaiits  have  of  this  psft  o!  doiitcstrc  hi- 
bt.u. 


